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Art. I. Memoirs of the Court of King James I. By Lucy 
Aiki. 8vo. 2 Vols. 1/.4s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1822. 


AVOURABLY as the public received Miss Aikin’s Memoirs 

of the Court of Elizabeth, to the merits of which we bore 
our testimony, (vol. Ixxxviil. N.S. p. 225.) it was to be ex- 
pected that she would be encouraged again to employ her 
pen on a similar undertaking. In presenting us, however, 
with the volumes which we now announce, as a sequel to 
those Memoirs, and expressing a hope that the same indul- 
gence will be extended to them, she adds that * many cir- 
cumstances, some of them connected with the subject of her 
pages, others of a personal nature, conspire to increase her 
anxiety and her diffidence.’ 

We know not to what circumstances this allusion refers : 
but we have great pleasure in introducing this agreeable per- 
formance to the early attention of our readers, although, in 
continuing the memoirs of the English court, the fair author 
has advanced to a period much Itss interesting than that 
which was included in her former work, and the anecdotes 
of which are much more generally accessible. Compared 
with the wera of Elizabeth, indeed, that of James is peculiarly 
deficient both in national energy and the eminence of indi- 
vidual personages; and, while the character of that great 
Queen, if it does not always conciliate esteem, at least inspires 
respect, the character of James is, in its best point of view, 
not very interesting, and in some points even repulsive. 
On the preceding occasion, Miss Aikin was passing over 
ground familiar to few except antiquaries and professed stu- 
dents of history; and, in gleaning from the veluminous col- 
lections of Strype, the Burleigh, Sidney, and Talbot papers, 
the Memoirs of Birch, and the Progresses of the Virgin 
Queen, as recorded by Nichols, she combined materials that 
were chiefly so remote from general observation as to be 
almost unknown. No collection of the sort had been made 
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before from the same sources; and the judgment which she 
manifested in the selection, the ingenuity with which she in- 
terwove the discordant materials into one uniform compo- 
sition, atid the agreeable style in which she wrote, rendered the 
work so instructive and entertaining that it naturally became 
a great favourite with the public. 

The history of the court of James I., as we have already 
intimated, is not a path in the same degree untrodden; for 
Mr. Harris, particularly, in his Historical and Critical 
Account of the Life and Writings of James I.,” had already 
sifted all the preceding writers, either worthy or indifferent, 
and especially all the contemporary authorities, with re- 
ference to the private history of that monarch and the man- 
ners of his court. Harris was a man of great industry and 
research ; and, although his zeal often led him to partial con- 
clusions, the information which he collected is most valuable, 
and he has left unextracted scarcely any thing that deserved 
notice, in any works published before his time on the subject 
of his inquiry. Little more, therefore, remained for subse- 
quent writers, than to use his account as a storehouse of 
quotations; to examine the few curious books which chanced 
to escape his notice, and such manuscripts as had been 
brought to light more recently, or which existed in public 
repositories still unexamined; to recast the materials in a 
more popular shape; and to weigh the characters of the prin- 
cipal personages with a somewhat more impartial judgment. 

All that thus was yet to be done has been most successfully 
accomplished in the volumes before us. Among other pro- 
ductions, Miss Aikin has consulted with great advantage Sir 
John Harrington’s Nug@e, Lodge’s Illustrations, and an amus- 
ing work of Sir John Finett, Master of the Ceremonies, to 
which the public attention was called a few years ago by Mr. 
D’Israeli, in his ** Curiosities of Literature;” and she has 

rocured extracts to be made from manuscripts in the Hat- 
field collection, and in the British Museum. In moulding 
and kneading this mass of historical information, she has 
given it a form so agreeable as almost to resemble a fictitious 
narrative; and she has delineated the principal characters 
with such accuracy and precision, that, with the exception of 
the monarch jhimself, (towards whom she is slightly tinged 
with the, paftiality of a biographer,) she is almost invariably 
just in her distribution of praise or censure. We think, 
therefore, that she has made the subject which she has under- 
taken as amusing as it could well be rendered: but it is not in 
its own nature capable of affording the great interest which 


other zeras in our history possess. 
; We 
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We could not expect from Miss Aikin much illustration of 
the history of James before his accession to the English crown. 
The delicacy of a female writer must naturally shrink from 
discussing too minutely the assassination of the “ bonny Earl 
of Murray” by Huntly, or the dark circumstances of the 
Ruthven Plot, as it is called. ‘The character of James was in- 
deed developed very early in life; and the same system of 
favouritism, the same accommodation to cireumstances, and 
the same conceit of wisdom, while his arts of dissimulation in 
fact imposed on no one but himself, portrayed the truckling 
monarch of Scotland which afterward characterized the 
pedant king of England. Among the most singular par- 
ticulars of this period, are the correspondence kept up with 
James by Cecil and other ministers of Queen Elizabeth, the 
strange visit made to James by Sir Henry Wotton in dis- 
guise, and the change which, with a view to insure his succes- 
sion to the Engiish crown, James adopted in his language, 
when from a reviler of the papistical ordinances of the English 
church he became an intolerant foe to puritanism, A letter 
from Henry Earl of Northumberland, extracted from the 
Hatfield collection, and inserted at p.56., sufficiently shews 
the nature of the correspondence that passed between Eliza- 
beth’s courtiers and James; and, while that monarch was 
weak enough to believe that he was ruling the English coun- 
cils, the letters from England were merely the tricks of the 
shrewd statesmen of the day to secure themselves eventual 
in their posts, and to gain an ascendancy in the favour of the 
future sovereign. 

The impression made by the King’s conduct and appear- 
ance, at the time of his entry into England on his accession, 
and Osborne’s description of him in his green hunting-dress, 
with his great rolling eyes and pursy body, his broad Scotch 
dialect, and his gross familiarity of manners*, are well 
known; and his warrant for the immediate execution of a 
cutpurse at Newark upon Trent, without judge or jury, was 
an example to his subjects of the sudden sallies and str 
temper of their new monarch. He was indeed throughout life 
an unreasonable and humoursome being ; and, except in cases 
which worked on his fears, it was impossible on any occa- 
sion to anticipate the turn which his whims might take. The 
mysterious circumstances attending Raleigh’s spiracy are 
not much elucidated in the work before us: but we are 
obliged to Miss Aikin for giving a curious letter from Sir 








* For an account of the re-print of Osborne’s Traditional Me- 
mois, see M.R. N.S. vol. lxu. p, 293. 
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Dudley Carlton to the Earl of Northumberland, containing 


the most minute account that we recollect of the pardon of 
Cobham, Grey, and Markham, at the scaffold, and of the 
reprieve of Raleigh. We think that our readers will be 
pleased to be presented with this detail, accompanied by Miss 


Aikin’s judicious comments : 


_ © The two priests, who underwent the penalty of treason in all 
its horrors, died courageously; Clarke, however, “ stood some- 
what upon his justification, and thought he had hard measure ; but 
imputed it to his function, and therefore thought his death meri- 
torious as a kind of martyrdom. 

‘ « Brook next suffered, being in fact the chief conspirator ; 
and the Bishop of Chichester, after attending him to the scaffold, 
went from him to the Lord Cobham; and at the same time the 
Bishop of Winchester was with Raleigh; both by express order 
from the King, as well to prepare them for their ends, as likewise 
to bring them to liberal confessions, and by that means reconcile 
the contradictions of the one’s open accusation and the other's 
peremptory denial. The Bishop of Chichester had soon done 
what he came for, finding in Cobham a willingness to die and a 
readiness to die well; with purpose at his death to affirm as much 
as he had said against Raleigh. But the other Bishop had more 
to do with his charge ; for, though, for his conscience, he had 
found him well settled, and resolved to die a good Christian and a 

ood Protestant, for the point of confession, he found him so 
strait-laced that he would yield to no part of Cobham’s accu- 
sation ; only the pension, he said, was once mentioned, but never 
proceeded in. 

‘ « Grey, in the mean time, with his minister Field, having had 
the like summons for death, spent his time in great devotions ; 
but with that careless regard of that with which he was threatened, 
that he was observed neither to eat or sleep the worse, or be any- 
wise distracted from his accustomed fashions. 

‘ « Markham was told he should likewise die; but, by secret 
message from some friends at court, had still such hope given him 
that he would not believe the worst news till the last day ; and 
though he could be content to talk with the preacher which was 
assigned him, it was rather to pass time than for any good pur- 
pose ; for he was catholicly disposed ; to think of death no way 
disposed. 

‘ « While these men were so occupied at Winchester, there was 
no small doings about them at court, for life or death; some 
pushing at the wheel one way, some another. The Lords of the 
Council joined*in opinion and advice to the King, now in the be- 
ginning of his reign, to shew as well examples of mercy as 
severity, and to gain the title of Clemens as well as of Justus. 
But some others, led by their private spleen and passions, drew as 
hard the other way; and Patrick Galloway, in his sermon on 
Tuesday, preached so hotly against remissness and moderation of 


justice, in the head of justice, as if it were one of as 
eadly 
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deadly sins. The King held himself upright betwixt two waters ; 
and first, let the Lords know, that since the law had passed upon 
the prisoners, and that they themselves had been their judges, it 
became not them to be petitioners for that, but rather to press 
for execution of their own ordinances; and to others, gave as 
good reasons ; let them know that he would go no whit the faster 
for their driving, but would be led as his own judgement and affec- 
tions would move him; but seemed rather to lean to this side 
than the other, by the care he took to have the law take his 
course, and the execution hasted. 

‘ « Warrants were signed and sent to Sir Benjamin Tichborne, 
on Wednesday last at night for Markham, Grey, and Cobham, who 
in this order were to take their turns as yesterday, being Friday, 
about ten of the clock. .... Markham being brought to the scaf- 
fold, was much dismayed, and complained much of his hard hap, 
to be deluded with hopes, and brought to that place unprepared. 
One might see in his face the very picture of sorrow: but he 
seemed not to want resolution; for a napkin being offered by a 
friend that stood by to cover his face, he threw it away, saying, he 
could look upon death without blushing. He took leave of some 
friends that stood near, and betook himself to his devotions, after 
his manner ; and those ended, prepared himself to the block. 

‘ « The Sheriff, in the mean time, was secretly withdrawn by 
one John Gib, a Scotch groom of the bed-chamber, whereupon 
the execution was stayed, and Markham left to entertain his own 
thoughts, which, no doubt, were as melancholy, as his countenance 
sad and heavy. ‘The Sheriff, at his return, told him, that since he 
was so ill prepared he should yet have two hours’ respite ; so led him 
from the scaffold, without giving him any more comfort, and locked 
him into the great hall to walk with Prince Arthur. The Lord 
Grey, whose turn was next, was led to the scaffold by a troop of 
the young courtiers, and was supported on both sides by two of 
his best friends ; and coming in this equipage had such gaiety and 
cheer in his countenance, that he seemed a dapper young bride- 
groom. At his first coming on the scaffold, he fell on his knees, 
and his preacher made a long prayer to the present purpose, 
which he seconded himself with one of his own making, which, for 
the phrase, was somewhat affected, and suited to his other 
speeches ; but, for the fashion, expressed the fervency and zeal of 
a religious spirit.... Being come to a full point, the Sheriff 
stayed him, and said he had received orders from the King to 
change the order of the execution, and that the Lord Cobham was 
to go before him. Whereupon he was likewise led to Prince Arthur’s 
hall..... 

‘ « The Lord Cobham, who was now to play his part, and by his 
former actions promised nothing but maizere pour rire, did much 
cozen the world ; for he came to the scaffold with good assurance 
and contempt of death. He said some short prayers after his 
minister, and so outprayed the company that helped to pray with 
him, that a stander by said, ‘* He had a good mouth in a cry, but 

was nothing single.”......For Sir Walter Raleigh, he took it 
Q 3 upon 
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upon the hope of his soul’s resurrection, that what he had said of 
him was true, and with these words would have taken a short 
farewell of the world......He was stayed by the Sheriff, and 
told, that there resteth yet somewhat else to be done, for that he 
was to be confronted with some other of the prisoners, ‘but named 


none. So as Grey and Markham, being brought back to the scaf- 


fold, as they then were.....looked strange one upon the other, 
like men beheaded and met again in the other world. Now all the 
actors being together on the stage (as use is at the end of a play), 
the Sheriff made a short speech unto them, by way of the inter- 
rogatory of the heinousness of their offences, the justness of their 
trials, their lawful condemnation and due execution there to be 
performed, to all which they assented; then saith the Sheriff, 
‘ See the mercy of your Prince, who, of himself, hath sent hither 
a eountermand and given you your lives.’ There was no need to 
bég a plaudite of the audience, for it was given with such hues 
and cries, that it went from the castle into the town, and there be- 
gan afresh, as if there had been some such like accident. .... 

‘ « Raleigh, you must think, (who had a window opened that 
way;) had hammers working in his head to beat out the meaning of 
this stratagem. His turn was to come on Monday next; but the 
King has pardoned him with the rest, and confined him with the 
two Lords in the Tower of London, there to remain during plea- 
sure. Markham, Brookesby, and Copley are to be banished the 
realm. This resolution was taken by the King without man’s help, 
and ne man can rob him of the praise of yesterday’s action; for 
the Lords knew no other but that the execution was to go for- 
ward, till the very hour it should be performed; and then, calling 
them before him, he told them how much he had been troubled to 
resolve in this business; for to execute Grey, who was a noble 
young spirited fellow, and save Cobham, who was as base and un- 
worthy, were a manner of injustice. To save Grey, who was of a 
proud, insolent nature, and execute Cobham, who had shown great 
tokens of humility and repentance, were as great a solecism; and 
so went on with Plutarch’s comparisons in the rest, still travelling 
in contrarieties, but holding the conclusion in so indifferent ba- 
lance that the Lords knew not what to look for till the end came 
out; ‘and therefore I have saved them all.’ The miracle was as 
great there as with us at Winchester, and it took like effect ; for 
the applause that began about the King went from thence into the 
presence, and so round about the court.” 

‘ The reader will decide how far this act of royal clemency, 
under all its circumstances, merited the eulogiums lavished upon 
it by the courtiers of James. Previously to the arrival of the 
tardy respite, the unhappy prisoners were made to undergo, as we 
have seen, ali the terror and all the ignominy of the scaffold ; — 
nothing was spared them of the last scene but the axe and the 
halter, and in comparison of the misery to which they were re- 


served, even these might have been regarded as mercies. Mark- — 


ham, in his indigent exile, became a spy of Sir Thomas Edmonds 
the English resident in Flanders: the high-spirited Grey lan- 
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guished out a few years of imprisonment, and died : Cobham, too 
despicable to be the object either of jealousy or vigilance, was 
after a time suffered to stray out of the Tower without inquiry ; 
but his ample revenues having been confiscated and shared to the 
last shilling amongst the hungry courtiers of James, he remained 
in a state of utter destitution; neither his lady, who enjoyed a 
large independent income, nor Cecil, who had married his sister, 
nor any other connection of the noble and ancient house which he 
represented, was moved either by humanity or common decency 
to administer to his necessities ; but a poor “ trencher-scraper,” 
formerly his servant in court, is said to have relieved him with 
scraps, and to have lodged him in a miserable garret of his poor 
dwelling; where he died of filth and wretchedness. Such was the 
fate of those who had owned themselves guilty of designed 
though not executed treasons. Raleigh, who asserted himself te 
be innocent, who perhaps was really so; and who, at all events, 
had been condemned in defiance of every rule of English law and 
common justice, was treated with somewhat more decency ; since 
he was not exhibited to the gaping multitude on a scaffold, and 
was allowed for the present to enjoy the income of an entailed 
estate; but his goods were confiscated, he was remanded to an im- 
prisonment of indefinite duration, alleviated however by the 
society of his faithful wife and the visits of some learned friends ; 
and above all, the unremitted sentence was still kept hanging oyer 
hishead. The pedantic trifling of James’s speech to his council 
on this occasion is highly characteristic.’ 


Perhaps we have not a more striking instance in our whole 
history of the influence which the personal character of the 
sovereign exercised over the higher orders, than that which 
occurs on the accession of James. To an air of gallantry, 
and manners founded in an excess of chivalrous and romantic 
sentiment, in a moment succeeded a cold exterior, (indicating 
paltry cunning, selfishness, and servility,) gross and vulgar 
manners, and a jargon of low humour and affected phrases. 
The proud and generous spirits, who shortly before presided 
in the cabinet and the court, and spred about them the 
radiance of genius and the elegance of a refined taste, which 
were reflected back and multiplied in every quarter from the 
ambitious emulation of aspirants, and the unconscious imita- 
tion of all around, were supplanted by the mean and low- 
born minions whom James brought with him from Scotland : 
while the uncouthness, the pedantry, and the sensuality of the 
King himself made a sensible impression throughout the 
court, and the contagion of example exercised its most mis- 
chievous influence. Miss Aikin extracts with deserved ap- 
probation the excellent ballad of the Old and the New 
Courtier; and, in another part of her Memoirs, she gives 
from the Harleian MSS, a specimen of the turn of the age, 
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in a well known letter from the daughter of Sir John Spencer, 
Lord Mayor of London, to her husband Lord Compton, 
afterward Earl of Northampton, setting forth all her demands 
for equip e, attendants, and furniture. It is certainly amus- 
ing, though we fear not exclusively characteristic of any par- 
ticular age. 

Details of the conference at Hampton Court and of the 
Gunpowder Plot are supplied by Miss Aikin with great cor- 
rectness, but we think that these subjects have been completely 
exhausted by her predecessors. The character, however, of 
that able statesman, Salisbury, against whom the most unjust 
imputations have been raised with respect to that plot, is 
written with so much judgment, that we cannot refrain from 
laying it before our readers in Miss Aikin’s own words : 


‘ As the son of Burleigh; as the last great statesman of the 
school of Elizabeth; as the patron of Dutch independence ; as 
the avowed enemy of the Spanish alliance, and the chosen object 
of the calumnies, the hostilities, and even the assassination-plots 
of the Jesuits and other popish fanatics, the Earl of Salisbury had 
originally firm holds on the affections of the English people: nor 
did his temper or manners oppose any bar to popularity: he bore 
authority with meekness, and was not subject to the gusts of pride 
and passion. Cheerful, mild, insinuating, affable, and full of 
bounty, he strongly attached his immediate dependents, and gave 
great satisfaction to those who applied to him on matters of busi- 
ness. Even towards the rivals, or opponents, whom he was ac- 
cused of conducting to their ruin, Essex and Raleigh, his deport- 
ment had ever been decent and apparently humane, and he at 
least avoided the gratuitous baseness of trampling on the fallen. 
In the official virtues of diligence, order, promptitude and dis- 
patch, no one could excel him; and the reforms which he intro- 
duced into the management of the Exchequer, the active and 
enlightened encouragement which he extended to the infant ma- 
nufactures of the country, his skilful conduct in foreign transac- 
tions, and his wise and effectual cares for the improvement of 
Ireland, and especially for the establishment of legal tribunals 
throughout that island, extorted the praises of all parties. Yet it 
is certain that he lived and died the object of general distrust, ob- 
loquy, andhatred. “ Nothing in my Lord of Salisbury’s death,” 
writes the contemplative Donne, ‘exercised my poor consider- 
ations so much as the multitude of libels. It was easily discerned, 
some years before his death, that he was at a defensive war both 
for his honour and health, and, as we then thought, for his estate ; 
and I thought that had removed much of the envy. Besides, I 
have just reasons to think, that in the chiefest businesses between 
the States, he was a very good patriot.” These remarks are just: 

et it must not be supposed that the general sentiment was void of 
reasonable foundation. The treachery practised by Salisbury to- 


wards all his political opponents, and especially towards the na- 
tion’s 
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tion’s favourite, Essex; the rapacity which swelled his coffers at 
the expense of such as had demands upon the treasury, of which 
he kept the key; and the licentiousness said to stain his private 
life, afforded matter sufficient for popular invective or anonymous 
libel; but men of noble minds and comprehensive views passed 
over in disdain the vices of the man, to fix their note of reproba- 
tion on the crimes of the minister. 

‘ During the lifetime of Elizabeth, the nation seems to have 
been content, in deference to her sex and character, to waive 
many of its undoubted rights and privileges, and to indulge her in 
the despotism which she loved, confident that she would use it, on 
the whole, like a parent of her people. But on her death, it was 
its wish and purpose to resume its own, and to confine the foreign 
king, whom it had been pleased to accept as her successor, within 
the bounds of law. A party, of which Raleigh was perhaps the 
head, had even confederated for the purpose of imposing certain 
specific limitations and conditions on the King of Scots before his 
admission ; but all these designs in favour of liberty had been 
bafiled by the management of Salisbury, who early discovered to 
what excess James was disposed to carry his prerogative maxims, 
and for his own purposes resolved to indulge him in this mis- 
chievous inclination to the utmost. It is one of the charges 
brought by Weldon against this minister, that he burned “a cart- 
load of precedents which spoke the subjects’ liberties ;” and whe- 
ther this unsubstantiated charge be founded in truth or not, it is 
certain that he often both spoke and acted as if no such prece- 
dents had ever existed. He is said to have told the King that he 
might safely ride the English people, and need no bridle but their 
asses’ ears ; and the leading measures of his administration were in 
character with so vile a suggestion. Such were, the attack upon 
the freedom of elections in the first session of James’s parliament ; 
— the arbitrary augmentation of the customs by royal authority ; 
— the creation of a number of new, oppressive, and illegal pa- 
tents ;— and the revival of the old feudal exactions; — the de- 
testable doctrines promulgated by him on the state trials ;— and 
above all, his atrocious and most shameless assertion that torture 
itself might justifiably be inflicted on free-born Englishmen, at the 
will and pleasure of their sovereign. 

‘ For offences like these, no diligence, no abilities, no merits in 
other branches of duty, could be accepted as a compensation by 
any true lover of his country even in that age; and posterity, en- 
lightened by the political lessons of the succeeding reigns, will be 
little disposed to reverse the judgement of his contemporaries. 

* Such however was at this time the miserable deficiency both 
of talent and integrity in the cabinet of James, and the state of 
embarrassment and weakness to which it reduced the country, 
that both prince and people soon learned to value Salisbury by his 
loss. 

‘ It is somewhat uncertain on what terms this minister stood 
with the King at the time of his death. On his departure from 
London for Bath, James went in person to take leave of him, 
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charged the physicians, “ on their heads,” to be careful of him, and 
expressed with tears to those about him his apprehension of the 
loss of so wise a counsellor. He also sent a gentleman to Bath, 
on some hopes being given of the treasurer’s amendment, to pre. 
sent him with “ a fair table-diamond,” accompanied with a most 
gracious message, and the Queen added a similar message and 
another jewel. But in demonstrations like these, towards a man 
of such rank and consequence, there is nothing conclusive; 
and it was certainly a prevalent opinion at the time, that he was 
menaced with disgrace. The evidence of Donne, who lived much 
with courtiers, is of some weight ; but a much stronger testimony, 
and probably the most conclusive to be met with respecting Re 
personal feelings of James towards his minister, occurs in the 
Apophthegms of Bacon. 

‘ This wary courtier, being asked by the King his opinion of 
the deceased lord-treasurer, ventured, it seems, to reply, that he 
was no counsellor to make his Majesty’s affairs grow better, but 
yet one to keep them from growing worse. James’s answer was; 
‘“‘ In the first you speak like a true man, in the second like a kins- 
man.” In a somewhat similar spirit it was afterwards quaintly 
said, ‘“‘ that he was the first iil treasurer, and the last good, of 
James’s reign.” It may on the whole be concluded, that James 
must originally have viewed with some prejudice the son of that 
statesman who had brought his mother to the block, and that he 
could never cordially have loved a minister who opposed his extra- 
vagant donations to Carr and to others of his favourites; who was 
irreconcileably hostile to any close alliance with Spain, or any fur- 
ther indulgence to the Catholics; and whom the high-church 
party, which possessed the royal ear, was continually accusing of 
puritanism. Yet the extensive influence of Salisbury, his expe- 
rience, his acknowledged ability, and his subserviency on all points 
where prerogative was concerned, gave him a stability not easily to 
be shaken ; and it may well be doubted whether James would ever 
have ventured to displace him, to make way for the misrule of the 
minion whom he advanced in his stead.’ 


The peace with Spain brought over to England an ambas- 
sador whose authority at court during the whole of James’s 
reign deserves much consideration; and we were somewhat 
surprized not to find a more ample account of Count Gonde- 
mar in the volumes before us. Wilson, in his Memoirs of 
James I., gives many curious anecdotes of the influence 
cacquired by this galant and insidious foreigner among the 
ladies of the English court. For James himself he had an 
utter contempt; and, knowing the real timidity of the King’s 
character, his manner towards him was frequently imperious 
and insolent. His profusion and ostentation seem to have 
originated in policy at least as much as in natural disposition ; 
and, by means of great shew and a haughty demeanour, 
except where the fair sex were concerned, he maintained at a 
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great height the grandeur of the Spanish name.—The subse- 
quent letters, extracted from Harrington’s Nuge, contain an 
amusing description of the English court when the star of 
Somerset was beginning to rise, as well as of the King’s 
pedantic conversation. 


‘ Lord Thomas Howard to Sir John Harrington. 


‘ « My good and trusty knight ; 

‘ «Tf you have good will and good health to perform what I 
shall commend, you may set forward for court whenever it suiteth 
your own conveniency : the King hath often inquired after you, and 
would readily see and converse again with the ‘“ merry blade,” as 
he hath oft called you since you was here. I will now premise 
certain things to be observed by you toward well gaining our 
Prince's good affection : — He doth wondrously covet learned dis- 
course, of which you can furnish out ample means; he doth 
admire good fashion in clothes, I pray you give good heed 
hereunto; strange devices oft come into man’s conceit ; some one 
regardeth the endowments of the inward sort, wit, valour, or 
virtue ; another hath perchance special affection towards out- 
ward things, clothes, deportment, and good countenance; I would 
wish you to be well trimmed; get a new jerkin, well bordered and 
not too short; the King saith, he liketh a flowing garment; be 
sure it be not all of one sort, but diversely coloured, the collar 
falling somewhat down, and your ruff well stifiened and bushy. 
We have lately had many gallants who failed in their suits for 
want of due observance of these matters. The King is nicely 
heedful of such points, and dwelleth on good looks and handsome 
accoutrements. Eighteen servants were lately discharged, and 
many more will be discarded, who are not to his liking in these 
matters. 

‘ « T wish you to follow my directions, as I wish you to gain all 
you desire. Robert Carr is now most likely to win the Prince's 
affection, and doth it wonderously in a little time. The Prince 
leaneth on his arm, pinches his cheek, smooths his ruffled garment, 
and, when he looketh at Carr, directeth discourse to divers others. 
This young man doth much study all art and device; he hath 
changed his tailors and tiremen many times, and all to please the 
Prince, who laugheth at the long-grown fashion of our young 
courtiers, and wisheth for change every day. You must see Carr 
before you go to the King, as he was with him a boy in Scotland, 
and knoweth his taste and what pleaseth. In your discourse you 
must not dwell too long on any one subject, and touch but lightly 
on religion. Do not of yourself say, ‘ This is good, or bad ;’ 
but, ‘If it were your Majesty’s good opinion, I myself should 
think so and so.’ Ask no more questions than what may serve to 
discover the Prince’s thought. In private discourse, the King 
seldom speaketh of any man’s temper, discretion, or good wirtues ; 
so meddle not at all, but find out a clue to guide you to the heart 
and most delightful subject of his mind. I will advise one thing ; 
— the rean jennet, whereon the King rideth every day, must not be 
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forgotten to be praised ; and the good furniture above all, what 
lost a great man much notice the other day. A noble did come in 
suit of a place, and saw the King mounting the roan; delivered 
his petition, which was heeded and read, but no answer was given. 
The noble departed, and came to court the next day, and got no 
answer again. The Lord-treasurer was then pressed to move the 
King’s pleasure touching the petition. When the King was asked 
for answer thereto, he said in some wrath, ‘ Shall a King give 
heed to a dirty paper, whena beggar noteth not his gilt stirrups ” 
Now it fell out that the King had new furniture when the noble 
saw him in the court-yard, but he was overcharged with confu- 
sion, and passed by admiring the dressing of the horse. Thus, 


good Knight, our noble failed in his suit. I could relate and offer ° 


some other remarks on these matters... . 

‘ « You have lived to see the trim of old times, and what passed 
in the Queen’s days. These things are no more the same. Your 
Queen did talk of her subjects’ love and good affections, and in 
good truth she aimed well; our King talketh of his subjects’ fear 
and subjection, and herein I think he doth well too, as long as it 
holdeth good. Carr hath all the favours, as I told you before; 
the King teacheth him Latin every morning, and I think some one 
should teach him English too; for as he is a Scotish lad, he hath 
much need of better language. The King doth much covet his pre- 
sence; the ladies too are not behind hand in their admiration; for 
I tell you, good Knight, this fellow is straight-limbed, well-favoured, 
strong-shouldered, and smooth-faced, with some sort of cunning 
and show of modesty ; though, G— wot, he well knoweth when to 
show his impudence. You are not young, you are not handsome, 
you are not finely ; and yet will you come to court and think to be 
well favoured ? Why, I say again, good Knight, that your learning 
may somewhat prove worthy hereunto; your Latinand your Greek, 
your Italian and your Spanish tongues, your wit and discretion, 
may be well looked unto for a time, as strangers at such a place; 
but these are not the things men live by now-a-days. Will you 
say, the moon shineth all the summer? that the stars are bright 
jewels fit for Carr’s ears? that the roan jennet surpasseth Bu- 
cephalus, and is worthy to be bestridden by Alexander ? that his 
eyes are fire, his tail is Berenice’s locks, and a few more such 
fancies worthy your noticing? Your lady is virtuous, and some- 
what of a good housewife; has lived in a court in her time, and I 
believe you may venture her forth again; but I know those would 
not so quietly rest, were Carr to leer on their wives, as some do 
perceive, yea, and like it well too they should be so noticed. If 
any mischance be to be wished, ‘tis breaking a leg in the King’s 
presence, for this fellow owes all his favour to that bout; I think 
he hath better reason to speak well of his own horse than the 
King’s roan jennet. We are almost worn out in our endeavours to 
keep pace with this fellow in his duty and labour to gain favour, 
but all in vain; where it endeth I cannot guess, but honours are 


talked of speedily for him.” ’ — 
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‘ «Tt behoveth me now to recite my journal, respecting my 
gracious command of my sovereign Prince to come to his closet. 
When I came to the presence-chamber, and had gotten good place 
to see the lordly attendants, and bowed my knee to the Prince, I 
was ordered by a special messenger, that is in secret sort, to wait 
awhile in an outward chamber, whence, in near an hour waiting, 
the same knave led me up a passage, and so to a small room, 
where was good order of paper, ink, and pens, put on a board for 
the Prince’s use. Soon upon this, the Prince his Highness did en- 
ter, and in much good humour asked, If I was cousin to Lord 
Harrington of Exton? I humbly replied, His Majesty did me 
some honour in inquiring my kin to one whom le had so late ho- 
noured and made a baron; and moreover did add, we were both 
branches of the same tree. Then he inquired much of learning, 
and showed me his own in such sort as made me remember my ex- 
aminer at Cambridge aforetime. He sought much to know my 
advances in philosophy, and uttered profound sentences of Aris- 
totle and such like writers, which I had never read, and which 
some are bold enough to say, others do not understand; but this 
I must pass by. The Prince did now press my reading to him part 
of a canto in Ariosto ; praised my utterance, and said he had been 
informed of many as to my learning, in the time of the Queen. 
He asked me, what I thought pure wit was made of; and whom it 
did best become ? whether a king should not be the best clerk in 
his own country; and if this land did not entertain good opinion 
of his learning and good wisdom? His Majesty did much press 
for my opinion touching the power of Satan in matter of witch- 
craft ; and asked me, with much gravity, if I did truly understand 
why the devil did work more with ancient women than others?.... 
His Majesty, moreover, was pleased to say much, and favouredly, 
of my good report for mirth and good conceit ; to which I did 
covertly answer: as not willing a subject should be wiser than his 
prince, nor even appear so. 

‘« More serious discourse did next ensue, wherein I wanted 
room to continue, and sometimes room to escape; for the Queen 
his mother was not forgotten, nor Davison neither. His Highness 
told me, her death was visible in Scotland before it did really hap- 
pen, being, as he said, spoken of in secret by those whose power 
of sight presented to them a bloody head dancing in the air. He 
then did remark much on this gift, and said he had sought out of 
certain books a sure way to attain knowledge of future chances. 
Hereat he named many books, which I did not know, nor by 
whom written; but advised me not to consult some authors, which 
would lead me to evil consultations. Itold his Majesty, the power 
of Satan had, I much feared, damaged my bodily frame ; but I 
had not further will to court his friendship, for my soul’s hurt. 
We next discoursed somewhat on religion, when at length he 
said, ‘ Now, Sir, you have seen my wisdom in some sort, and I 
have pried into yours. I pray you, do me justice in your report, 
and, in good season, I will not fail to add to your understanding 
in such points as I may find you lack amendment.’ I eas 4 
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hereat, and withdrew down the passage and out at the gate, amidst 
the many varlets and lordly servants who stood around. .... .I did 
forget to tell, that his Majesty asked much concerning my opinion 
of the new weed, tobacco, and said, it would by its use infuse ill 
qualities on the brain, and that no learned man ought to taste it, 
and wished it forbidden.” ’ 


The sequel of Somerset’s life, his marriage, and his fall 
after the murder of Overbury, are well known matters of 
history, and so likewise are the expedition and shameful exe- 
cution of Sir Walter Raleigh. No person certainly ever 
suffered more from the change of sovereigns than that extra- 
ordinary man; nor has the character of any been more 
variously represented by party-violence. Hume’s palliation 
of James’s conduct to him is one of the greatest blots in his 
history of that king; yet perhaps the pity induced by ,Ra- 
leigh’s misfortunes has occasioned him to be over-rated b 
some other writers. His abilities were unquestionably of the 
highest order, and his mind was ever vigorous and enterpriz- 
ing: but his moral qualities are much more questionable. The 
** authentic description” which he published of Guiana is a 
pure romance: the constitutional principles, which he main- 
tains in some parts of his writings, are in strange contrast 
with others; and the notions which he is said to have enter- 
tained respecting a limitation by Parliament of the crown, 
when conferred on James, are entirely irreconcileable with 
some of his servile addresses to that monarch. His History 
of the World, in which the richness and boldness of the ima- 
gery extort the praise of Hume as displaying the model of 
the old style, and attract the enthusiastic applause of Mitford, 
was both projected and, as far as he was concerned, written 
by him in prison; and it is impossible not to admire in this 
undertaking the nobleness of his spirit. ‘The history contains 
some of the most splendid passages in the English language, 
and many of these are undoubtedly composed by Raleigh, from 
the reference which they bear to his own particular situation, 
as well as from the ardor and enthusiasm of a mind still 
powerful, though struggling under oppression. The subse- 
quent passages from other writers, however, evince that the. 
whole merit of the history cannot justly be attributed to 
Raleigh; and we quote them (although the latter of them 1s 
written with a degree of asperity which we do not approve) 
because the question is a matter of some curiosity, and we do 
not recollect to have scen it discussed by any modern author. 
Drummond of Hawthornden relates that Ben Jonson told 
him, “ Sir Walter Raleigh esteemed more fame than con- 
science. The best wits in England were employed in writing 
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his history. Ben himself had written a piece to him of the 
Punic war, which he altered and set in his book.” * Algernon 
Sidney, in commenting on a posthumous publication by 
Raleigh, observes, “‘ that the public cause may not suffer by 
his fault, ’tis convenient the world should be informed that, 
though he was a well qualified gentleman, yet his morals 
were no way exact, as appears by his dealings with the brave 
Earl of Essex. And he was so well assisted in his History of the 
World that an ordinary man with the same helps might have per- 
formed the same things. Neither ought it to be accounted 
strange if that which he writ by himself had the touch of 
another spirit, when he was deprived of that assistance, 
though his life had not depended upon the will of the prince, 
and though he had never said that the bonds of subjects to 
their kings should always be wrought out of iron and those of 
kings to their subjects out of cobwebs.” + 

Another singular character in the age of James was the 
famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury; and the reader of the 
present Memoirs will be pleased with the portrait of him given 
in vol.i, p.369., for which we cannot make room in our 
pages. Short sketches of Wotton and of Donne, written with 
equal ease and vivacity, are also contained in these volumes, 
and for which likewise we must refer to them. We regret 
extremely that our limited space forces us to the same absti- 
nence with regard to the account of Bishop Andrews; in 
which the topics are happily selected, and the whole is written 
in such a tone of sincere reverence for this prelate’s genuine 
worth, that we perused it not only with pleasure but with 
delight. While the generality cf men around him were en- 
gaged in mean servilities, or in rancorous controversies on 
points of faith, this amiable bishop strove to maintain his own 
self-respect, to promote and cherish the benevolence of his 
fellow-creatures, and to do good in his generation. His sin- 
cerity and worth, indeed, are in perfect contrast with the 
time-serving adulation and ambitious pretensions of many of 
his contemporaries on the bench: who, while they knew that 
their sovereign had been implicated in murder, that in the case 
of Somerset he had perjured himself when he swore that he 
would never pardon any party convicted of Overbury’s death, 
and.saw that for reasons best known to himself he could 
brook the insolence of such creatures as Somerset and Buck- 
ingham, yet dared to profane the majesty of Heaven by 
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idolizing James as more than the vicegerent, as the actual re- 
presentative, of the Supreme Being; and who were willing to 
give him every attribute of power and virtue, if in return he 
would but gratify the intolerance of the hierarchy. 

This learned monarch in vain suggested to the Hollanders 
the convénience of burning Vorstius: but at home he was 
more successful; for in his reign fire and faggots were twice 
employed in the conversion of heretics, and the pious admirers 
of the unity of the Church were edified by the agonies of 
Legate and of Wightman. ‘The dishonesty, however, and 
meanness of Bancroft and his followers in the reign of James 
tended to endanger the Church as much by shocking the 
common sense of the people, as the honest but absurd zeal of 
Laud for ceremonies was calculated, in the next reign, to effect 
by shocking their prejudices. It requires a great degree of 
subtilty to compare and appreciate the merits of different 
systems of faith, and considerable intelligence to appreciate 
the benefits of ecclesiastical establishments of any kind. The 
vulgar, therefore, cannot readily enter into such speculations: 
but, when they perceive religion made the cloke of ambition, 
when they see the ministers of our faith prostituting their func- 
tions by idolizing despotism, and when they hear them pro- 
pagating absurd doctrines of policy as articles of Christian 
faith, the purity of the lawn is no longer spotless and unsullied 
in their eyes, and the power of the Church, which like all other 
human power is founded in opinion, rocks to its very found- 
ations. 

One of the most difficult parts of James’s reign for a female 
to treat is the consideration of the dissensions of the different 
courts of justice; with the reasons that induced the King to 
give a preference to those in which the civil law had been 
established, and also to advance the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery in derogation of the courts of common 
law: yet these topics are in fact discussed by Miss Aikin 
with peculiar correctness and perspicuity. The Court of 
Chancery, indeed, was until the time of Lord Nottingham a 
court of an arbitrary nature: its powers were undefined, its 
practice was unsettled, its decisions were not regulated by any 
rules or precedents; and it was the fashion to maintain, in the 
cant phrase of the age, that the chanceller had potestatem ab- 
solutam as well as vegulatam. Miss Aikin has discerned and 
very justly appreciated James’s objects *; and she has done 
justice, and no more than justice, to the motives and conduct 





* For some illustrations of this king’s tyrannical disposition, see 
Monthly Review, N.S. vol. Ixxii. p. 207. ‘ 
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of Lord Coke in his contests with Lord Ellesmere and Lord 
Bacon. Indeed, the character of Bacon is but too truly given 

in that severe line of Pope which is in every mouth. In early 
life, he was guilty of the grossest ingratitude, and in advanced 

age, according to occasion, of the most inexcusable insolence 

and the meanest servility. His letters to James and to Coke, 

contained in the ‘* Cabala,” form a complete illustration of 
his private character ; and some few specimens of them are in- 

serted by Miss Aikin, sufficient to expose the sad infirmities 

of a man whose greatness and wisdom, except when ambition 

taught him to creep, were transcendant examples of the powers 

of our nature. Coke, deficient as he was in any philosophical 

views or statesman-like principles, and with an understand- 
ing oppressed and shackled by the fetters of his profession, 

was yet as superior to his splendid rival in directness of con- 
duct and in plain honesty, as he was below him in erudition, 

in science, and in elegant accomplishments. His industry 
was indefatigable, his memory most retentive, his judgment 
sound, and his faculty of technical reasoning in a prodigious 

degree subtle and acute: but he had no power of argument- 
ation on a more extensive scale; he had never searched into 
the springs of human actions, or balanced the conveniences 
or inconveniences of different institutions ; he had no curiosity 
for the study of nature; he had never observed the progress 
of intellect, or the relation between knowlege and happiness ; 
nor did he entertain any anticipations of the advancement of 
his species. He had no versatility of genius: but he was 
what he professed to be, a sound lawyer, and an upright and 
impartial Judge: who interpreted the laws with integrity, and 
preferred the sacrifice of his honours to the violation of his 
trust in accommodation to the court. 

We extract the unfinished illustrations on the history of the 
employment of the rack in England, which Miss Aikin has 
published from some manuscript-collections of the late Sir 
Samuel Romilly; both on account of their intrinsic import- 
ance, and as a pleasing instance of the research of that wise 
and good man on subjects interesting to humanity. 


‘ « There is nothing upon which Englishmen have greater rea- 
son to pride themselves, than those peculiar notions of govern- 
ment and law which have at all times distinguished them from the 
other nations of Europe, in the absence of judicial torture and of 
all cruel modes of executing convicted criminals. While these 
prevailed in all the neighbouring states, especially in France and 
Scotland, they were scarcely known in this country ; and with the 
exception of the punishment for high treason, and of the barba- 
rous punishment of the peine forte et dure, were never recognised 
by our law. Upon occasion, indeed, of crimes which were con- 
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sidered as of great enormity, there has appeared in some of our 
public men a disposition to have recourse to torture for the dis. 
covery of accomplices, or to extort confession ; but its illegality, 
and absolute incompatability with the whole system of our govern. 
ment and jurisprudence, have generally prevented it from being 
actually practised. A memorable instance of this kind occurred 
during the proceedings against the Knights Templars in the reign 
of Edward II. The Archbishop of York, in the examinations 
which he took against the supposed offenders, was desirous of 
applying the rack; but suggested to several monasteries and 
divines the doubts he entertained whether he could have recourse 
to it, seeing that in this realm of England it had never been seen 
or heard of He further desired their opinion whether, if torture 
should be applied, it should be done by priests or laymen; and 
whether, if no person could be found in England to do the office, 
he might send for expert torturers from foreign parts.” (See 
Walter Hemingford, p. 256.)’ — 

‘ “ On the trial of the persons concerned in the Babington 
conspiracy, Sir Christopher Hatton, one of the commissioners, 
asks Savage, one of the prisoners who had made a confession, 
whether it had been extorted from him by the rack. ‘ I must 
ask thee one question, Was not all this willingly confessed by thy- 
self without menacing, without torture, and without offer of any 
torture?’” (Howell’s State Trials, vol.i. p. 1131.) 

‘ « Lord Coke too, upon the trial of the Earls of Essex and 
Southampton, says, ‘ Though I cannot speak without reverent 
sedans of her Majesty’s most honourable justice, yet I 
think her overmuch clemency to some turneth to overmuch 
cruelty for herself; for, though the rebellious attempts were so 
exceedingly heinous, yet, out of her princely mercy, no man was 
racked, tortured, or pressed to speak any thing further than of 
their own accord and willing minds for discharge of their con- 
sciences.’ (Howell’s State Trials, vol. i. pp. 1338. 1348.) 

‘ « Lord Coke, in another place, enumerates among the pri- 
vileges of peers, that they are not to be tortured. ‘ For the 
honour and reverence which the law gives to nobility, their bodies 
are not subject to torture iz causa criminis lese majestatis. 
(Lady Shrewsbury’s case, Twelve Reports.) In the third Insti- 
tute, however, fol. 35., the same learned writer declares, that all 
torture of accused persons is contrary to law. In the second 
Institute, fol.48., he says, that Magna Charta prohibits torture by 
the words, ‘ Nullus liber homo aliguo modo destruatur.’ ” ’ — 

‘ «¢ In Scotland a greater refinement of cruelty in inflicting tor- 
ture was adopted than I have ever read of in any other country. 
The innocent relations of a suspected criminal were tortured in 
his presence to wring from him, by the sight of their sufferings, 
what no corporal pain inflicted upon himself could extort from 
him. Thus in 1596, a woman being accused of witchcraft, her 
husband, her son and her daughter, a child of seven years old, 
were ull tortured ia her presence to make her confess. (See 


Arnot’s Crim. Trials, p.368.) Whether this was done in -~ 
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other instance than that of witchcraft, the terror of whi¢h séé 


to have wholly extinguished men’s natural feelings, togethet Wit 
their reason, I do not know.” ’ 


Let us quit this painful subject, however, with the conso- 
latory reflection that, in our country at least, this instrurnent 
of ecclesiastical torture was originally employed only before 
tribunals which were regulated by the civil and the citioh 
law; that it was never directly sanctioned or admitted by ne 
common law of thé land; and that it seems to have been used 
in some cases not of ecclesiastical cognizance, merely by tlie 
encroachment of the ecclesiastics who were accustomed to 
preside in both courts. At all events, we rejoice that, the ex- 
tent to which such means of inquisitorial perverseness and 
tyranny were ever adopted here is now become otily # qifestion 
of antiquarian speculation ; and that bigots of all parties, both 
religious atid political, in the present day, express équal hor- 
ror at stich outrages against justice and humaiiity. — We 
gladly turn to more pleasant topics, and close our accoynt of 
the memoirs before us by the following extracts, w ich give 
an amusing view of the manners of one of our ambassadors to 
France, and of a French ambassador in England; with an ac- 
count of a singular embassy from Russia to England, when 
that power was regarded with a very different degree of cori- 
sideration in Europe from that which she maintain, A 
modern days. 


¢ Weldon speaks of the Earl of Carlisle’s giving at Essex- 
house, to the French ambassador, the most sumptuous feast that 
was ever seen before or since, ‘ in which was such plenty, and 
fish of that immensity, brought out of Muscovia, that dishes were 
made to contajn them ; no dishes in all England before could near 
hold them.” The fish was no doubt sturgeon. The glories of his 
French embassy are thus described by Wilson: ‘ He, with a great 
train of young noblemen and other courtiers of eminency, suited 
themselves with all those ornaments that could give lustre to so 
dazzling an appearance as love and the congratulation of it car- 
ried with it...... I remember I saw one of the lord ambassador's 
suits (and pardon me that I take notice of such petty things): the 
cloak and hose were made of very fine white beaver, embroidered 
richly all over with gold and silver ; the cloak, almost to the cape, 
both within and without, having no lining but embroidery. _ The 
doublet was of cloth of gold, embroidered so thick that it could not 
be discerned, and a white beaver hat suitable, brimful of embroidery 
both above and below. ‘This is presented as an essay, for one of 
the meanest he wore.’’ ‘The day of audience being fixed, some 
debate arose whether the ambassador and his train should go. in 
coaches or on horseback ; but the former mode was rejected, be- 
cause it would conceal too much the splendor of their equiptients ; 
and it was agreed that they should ride with rich footcloths. 
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‘¢ Six trumpeters and two marshals in tawny velvet liveries com. 
pletely suited, laced all over with gold richly and closely laid, led 
the way. The ambassador followed, with a great train of pages 
and footmen in the same rich livery incircling his horse, and the 
rest of his retinue according to their qualities and degrees, in as 
much bravery as they could devise or procure, followed in couples, 
to the wonderment of the beholders. And some said, how truly I 
cannot assert, the ambassador’s horse was shod with silver shoes 
lightly tacked on; and when he came to a place where persons or 
beauties of eminency were, his very horse prancing and curvet- 
ing in humble reverence, flung his shoes away, which the greedy 
understanders scrambled for, and he was content to be gazed on 
and admired till a farrier, or rather the argentier, in one of his 
rich liveries among the train of footmen, out of a tawny velvet 
bag, took others and tacked them on, which lasted till he came to 
the next troop of grandees. And thus, with much ado, he 
reached the Louvre.’ ” — 

‘ The first act of the Marquis Cadenat, of whose reception we have 
a full account from Finett, was to offend the dignity of the Earl of 
Arundel, who was sent to meet and compliment him at his lodg- 
ing at Gravesend, by “ not meeting his Lordship till he came to 
the stair-head of his chamber-door, and at his parting accompany- 
ing him no further ;’ of which the Earl showed his resentment by 
appointing a meeting zn the street the next morning, previously to 
their embarking together on board the royal barges, and by quit- 
ting the ambassador at the bottom of the stairs of Somerset- 
house, appointed for his residence ; telling him that there were 
gentlemen there who would show him his lodging. “ His 
Majesty,” continues the narrator, ‘ sensible more of the cause 
given by the ambassador, than of the measure returned by the 
Earl of Arundel, stormed much at it,” and extorted from Cadenat 
an apology in the form of a plea of indisposition when he received 
the first visit of the Earl. After this, the Marquis was conducted 
in great state to Westminster, and had a gracious audience of the 
King in the House of Lords, which was adorned with rich hang- 
ings on the occasion. Two or three days afterwards he was invited 
by the King to an entertainment, when he had the assurance to 
keep his Majesty waiting for his dinner above an hour. His 
suite, in the mean time, were brought to the Court of Requests, 
where a table was spread for them ; but when the Duke of Lenox, 
who had conducted them thither, quitted them without seeing 
even the principal persons of their number seated, they began to 
think themselves slighted. To make the matter worse, the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, and Lord Privy Seal, entered the 
room in their robes of office, and without ceremony placed them- 
selves all together on the right-hand side of the table; on which 
the Frenchmen took their cloaks, and, “ with shows of much dis- 
content,” departed to their coaches. The master of the ceremo- 
nies and others followed and entreated them to return, but in vain; 
they one and all protested that they had dined at home, and drove 


off. Their principal cause of quarrel was, that “ gentlemen of 
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the long robe, as they, with a French scorn, termed those great 
officers of state,” should have taken precedence of them; but 
one of them was also offended that he had not been invited to 
dine with the King; his father having, on a similar occasion, 
dined with Queen Elizabeth. The whole story perhaps betrays a 
want of real cordiality between the two courts. At the end of a 
fortnight this captious and parading embassy, which imposed a 
needless charge of 200/. per diem on the treasury of James, de- 
parted, — to the great joy of all persons concerned. 

‘ Howel, the letter-writer, has the following anecdote connected 
with this subject: — “‘ There is a flaunting French ambassador 
come over lately, and I believe his errand is nought else but com- 
pliment.. .. He had an audience two days since, where he with his 
train of ruffling, long-haired monsieurs, carried himself in such a 
light garb, that after the audience the King asked my Lord 
Keeper Bacon what he thought of the French ambassador: he 
answered, that he was a tall proper man. ‘ Aye,’ his Majesty 
replied, ‘ but what think you of his head-piece? Is he a proper 
man for the office of an ambassador?’ ¢ Sir,’ said Bacon, < tall 
men are like houses of four or five stories, wherein commonly the 
uppermost room is worst furnished.’ ” ’ — 

‘ One of the few remaining incidents of the year 1617 was the 
arrival of a Russian embassy, which afforded matter both of ad- 
miration and amusement to the King and the inhabitants of Lon- 
don. Sir John Finett is the narrator of the particulars of its 
reception. 

‘ On the day of audience, the ambassador with his two assist- 
ants proceeded to court from their quarters in the city, all their 
servants of less esteem marching on foot before them, “ the rest 
in coaches provided by the merchants, each of those on foot car- 
rying before them with ostentation to open view some parcel of 
the various presents sent to his Majesty from the Emperor. This 
consisted of sable furs, black foxes, ermines, hawks, with their 
hoods and mantles covering their backs and wings, all embroidered 
with gold and pearl; two lining sables, a Persian dagger and knife 
set with stones and pearls, two rich cloth of gold Persian horse- 
cloths, a Persian kettle-drum to lure hawks with, &c. — besides 
many sables and black fox-furs sent the King from three of the 
principal nobles of the Emperor’s court, and besides some pre- 
sented to his Majesty from the ambassador and the chancellor. 
The Queen and Prince had likewise their several presents of furs 
from all these mentioned, altogether esteemed worth 4000/. ster- 
ling.” On their arrival, they were received and ushered into the 
King’s presence in the banqueting-house with all due ceremonies ; 
but, ‘* being entered the room, the exceeding press of people so 
hindered their profound superstitious reverences, or rather adora- 
tions, (as stooping and knocking their foreheads against the 
ground,) intended to have been thrice, but by that hinderance 
only once, and that close to his Majesty, performed by them, as 
it turned much to their discountenance and discontent.” To 
repair this misfortune, the bearers of the present, about fifty in 
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umber, were afterwards marched one by one along the priyy gal- 
ery, ‘‘ where his Majesty might at his leisure, in his return, take 
heptbt view of what the press had before hindered.” . 
¢ [hese ambassadors were again conducted to court some time 
afterwards, to receive audience of the King, to transact business 
with the council, and afterwards to dine with his Majesty ; when 
general perplexing accidents occurred which are faithfully recorded 
by the master of the ceremonies. The King’s coach not being 
sent for their conveyance in due time, Lord Delaware was not in 
waiting at the court-gate to receive them on their arrival; ‘so as 
the sibencadors, punctilious in their reception, made a stand 
against the court-gate; but at last, against their ceremonioys 
stomachs, went on as far as the midst of that first court, where 
they were met by the said lord.” But the King was now gone 
to chapel, the ambassadors were obliged to wait an hour for his 
return, and there was then no time to do business with the council 
before ona Being asked whether they would do business after 
inner, they excused themselves, saying, they hoped his Majesty 
would allow, them to take their wine, which could not be if the 
must meet the council afterwards. Yet it was a rule in their 
country, that they must always “see the Prince’s eyes” on the 
day on which they met his council. To humour them in this 
Rein James was obliged to admit them to his presenge the next 
day, on their way to the council. Thus oriental were at this 


Woe? 


perio d the manners of the semi-barbarous Muscoyy ! 

We have been desirous that our readers should form their 
own judgment of the present Memoirs from adequate speci- 
mens; and indeed we could not by any other means so plainly 
evince the extent and variety of the entertainment whieh Miss 
Aikin has set before the public. If we were disposed to be 
hypercritical, we might doubtless find some flaws in the 
a mh and might gbject to such words as ‘ dedicatees, 
(vol.i. p. 75.); or to, such portions of sentences as the follow- 
ing: ‘A mistress capable of estimating abilities of the first 
class, and free from that jealousy of base and inferior natures 
which shrinks from their employment.’ (Vol. i. p. 65.) When 
informed regarding Sir John Davies, that, ‘ returning after 
some years to England he was raised to the Bench ; and that 
he had just received the appointment of Lord Chief Justice 
when he was. cut off by an apoplexy in the year 1626,’ (yol.i. 

.94.) we might inguire whether it was not to the King’s 
Bench in Ireland that he was raised, and of which he was 
appointed Chief Justice. We might insinuate, also, that there 
must be some mistake in the following passage: ‘ The dan- 
gerous example of employing churchmen in affairs of state ‘was 
FIRST set by James in the admission of Dr. Williams, afterwards 
Lord Keeper, to a seat at the Council-board, which took 
place in 1619,’ (vol. ii. p. 182.): —at the same time hinting 
tha 
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that the fair author perhaps entertains somewhat too high an 
opinion of the judgment of this Dr. Williams, and that an ex- 
amination of his letters might reduce her admiration: while, 
on the contrary, in another part of the work, it would have 
been excusable if she had sprinkled a little more of the holy 
incense of praise on the genius of Buchanan. We might 
object, likewise, to some parts of the delineation of James’s 
character given in the first volume; (p. 60—62,) and particu- 
larly to one subject on which Miss Aikin has there commented, 
and which it would have been much better to leave untouched. 

Finally, we might observe that some parts of the history 
which is given of Ben Jonson are founded on his own state- 
ment in conversation with Drummond, which, as Ben was 
very boastful, may be a little questionable authority where it is 

entirely unsupported by other evidence; and that at the same 
time Miss Aikin has omitted the most characteristic circum- 

stance in the whole statement, that when * he was reconciled 

tothe Church of England, and left off to be a recusant, at his 

first communion, in token of his true reconciliation he drunk 

out the full cup of wine.’ — We have no inclination, however, 

to be lynx-eyed in spying out petty blemishes where so 

much real excellence is displayed; nor would it be fair in us 

to make our comments precise and tedious when the work 
itself is full of entertainment. 


"™ 





Art. II. Views of Society and Manners in America; in a 
Series of Letters from that Country to a Friend in England, 
during the Years 1818, 1819, and 1820. By an Englishwoman. 
8vo. pp.520. 13s. Boards. Longmanand Co. 1821. 


F,; when compared with the fair sex, men be allowed to 
trace with greater force, fulness, and exactness, the phy- 
sical and political features of a country; its geology and 
natural history; the character of its mountains, rocks, seas, 
and rivers; the principles of its government ; the strength and 
discipline of its armies and navies; the extent and nature of 
its foreign as well as domestic commerce and connections ; still, 
in compensation to the ladies, it will be conceded, in return, 
that they are peculiarly quick in discerning, and equally 
happy in pourtraying, those delicate lineaments of moral 
character which frequently elude the notice of our obtuser 
organs. Yet perhaps it is true that they are prone to draw a 
flattering though a resembling portrait of the original; and 
to this complaisance they may be insensibly led by the 
desire of returning good offices. Into whatever society intro- 
dueed, they are received with a smile of complacency and 
R 4 welcome : 
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welcome: the air of benignity and cheerfulness which beams 
from their own countenances is communicated to those around 
them: in the company of females, the roughest of us soften 
down the asperities of our nature; and we at least endeavour 
to suppress and conceal them from observation. The effort 
1s laudable on our part, as a homage paid to the sex: they 
feel it accordingly, acknowlege it, and gracefully remunerate 
the courtesy with their usual good nature, by every indul- 
gence that is compatible with fidelity in the delineation of the 
portrait. 

Miss Wright — if that be the name of the lady, as we have 
understood it is, to whom we are indebted for the instructive 
and amusing volume before us— landed at New York evi- 
dently more than half an American in her feelings. The in- 
civility and boorishness of the lower classes across the Atlantic 
have occasionally been noticed by travellers, and we are here 
supplied with a few anecdotes to counteract the impression; 
but they are much too insignificant to prove any thing. The 
charms of the young women at New York, their ‘fairy fin- 
gers,’ and cheeks with the blended hues of ‘ the lily and the 
rose, are somewhat poetically described; and the author 
laments that the beauty of these ‘ gi7/s’ is commonly on 
the wane at the age of twenty-five | 


‘ The American youth of both sexes are, for the most part, 
married ere they are two-and-twenty ; and indeed it is usual to see 
a girl of eighteen a wife and a mother. It might doubtless, ere 
this, be possible, if not to fix them in habits of study, at least to 
‘store their minds with useful and general knowledge, and to fit 
them to be not merely the parents but the judicious guides of their 
children. Men have necessarily, in all countries, greater facilities 
than women for the acquirement of knowledge, and particularly 
for its acquirement in that best of all schools, the world. I mean 
not the world of fashion, but the world of varied society, where 

outh loses its presumption, and prejudice its obstinacy, and 
where self-knowledge is best obtained from the mind being forced 
to measure itself with other minds, and thus to discover the shal- 
lowness of its knowledge, and the groundlessness of its opinions. 
In this country, where every man is called to study the national in- 
stitutions, and to examine not merely into the measures but the 
rinciples of goverment, the very laws become his teachers ; and 
in the exercise of his rights and duties as a citizen, he becomes 
more or less a politician and a philosopher. His education, there- 
fore, goes on through life; and though he should never become 
familiar with abstract science or ornamental literature, his stock of 
useful knowledge increases daily, his judgment is continually ex- 
ercised, and his mind gradually fixed in habits of observation and 
reflection. Hitherto the education of women has been but slightly 
attended to; married without knowing any thing of life but its 
amuse- 
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amusements, and then quickly immersed in household affairs and 
the rearing of children, they command but few of those opportu- 
nities by which their husbands are daily improving in sound sense 
and varied information. The wonderful advance which this nation 
has made, not only in wealth and strength, but in mental culti- 
vation, within the last twenty years, may yet be doubly accelerated 
when the education of the women shall be equally a national 
concern with that of the other sex; and when they shall thus 
learn, not merely to enjoy, but to appreciate those peculiar bless- 
ings which seem already to mark their country for the happiest 
in the world. The number of the schools and colleges established 
throughout the union for the education of boys is truly surprising.’ 


The manners of the women are peculiarly marked by 
sweetness, artlessness, and vivacity; and their dress, ‘ though 
somewhat more showy and costly than is wise or befitting the 
daughters of a republic, never mocks at decency.’ That the 
young men are not equal in grace to their fair companions, 
either in manner or address, we’ can readily believe: but 
surely, under the tuition of such enchanting instructors, it is 
impossible that they should not make a most rapid progress in 
all that is elegant, polished, and polite. 

It is Mr. Irvine, if we recollect rightly, who in his “ Sketch 
Book” has somewhere lamented that the character of the 
Americans has been most unfairly represented by several 
English travellers; that is to say, by fugitives, speculators, and 
idlers, many of whom have gone thither without any recom- 
mendations, and others who have forfeited the confidence re- 
posed in them by misconduct. ‘These persons, having met 
with a cold reception or an absolute repulse, have vented their 
disappointment in splenetic publications; representing the 
Americans—too wary to be deceived, too serious for frivolities, 
too much occupied to be idle — as being an overbearing, sus- 
picious, and forbidding race. A similar complaint is made, 
in terms that ought to be affecting, by a friend of the present 
author. (See p. 46.) If an erroneous and revolting impression 
has been produced in Europe by such writers, it is a bare 
matter of justice to remove it. ‘The Americans are a thought- 
ful people; vigilant and active both in their private concerns 
and the concerns of government : 


‘ They are very good talkers, and admirable listeners ; under- 
stand perfectly the exchange of knowledge, for which they em- 
ploy conversation, and employ it solely. They have a surprising 
stock of information, but this runs little into the precincts of ima- 
gination ; facts form the ground work of their discourse. They 
are accustomed to rest their opinions on the results of experience, 
rather than on ingenious theories and abstract reasonings ; and are 
always wont ‘o overturn the one, by a simple appeal to the other. 


They 
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They have much general knowledge, but are best read in philo. 
sophy, history, political economy, and the general science of 
government, The world, however, is the book which they con- 
sider most attentively, and make a general practice of turnin 

over the page of every man’s mind that comes across them; the 

do this very quietly, and very civilly, and with the understandin 

that you are at perfect liberty to do the same by theirs. They 
are entirely without mauvaise honte, and are equally free from 
effrontery and officiousness. The constant exercise of the reason- 
ing powers gives to their character and manners a mildness, plain- 
ness, and unchanging suavity, such as are often remarked in 
Europe in men devoted to the abstract sciences. Wonderfully 
patient and candid in argument, close reasoners, acute observers, 
and original thinkers, they understand little the play of words, 
or, as the French more distinctly express it, badinage. When an 
American, indeed, is pressed into this by some more trifling 
European, or by some lively woman of his own nation, I have 
sometimes thought of a Quaker striking into a Highland reel. 
This people have nothing of the poet in them, nor of the de/ esprit, 
and I think are apt to be tiresome, if they attempt to be either,’ 


A complimentary notice is taken, in this part of the work, 
of a distinguished foreigner, which we cannot refrain from ex- 
tracting; both because the passage is interesting, and because 
we have the good fortune of knowing that the delineation is 
correct from a personal acquaintance with the subject of it, 
when he was in England many years since, and when he 
lately again visited our shores on his return from America to 


Portugal: 


‘ We met yesterday, at the house of a lady who assembles in 
her drawing-room ail the talent of the city, a character well 
known and highly respected throughout this country; the Portu- 
guese minister, Correa de Serra. Mr. Brackenridge of Baltimore, 
in dedicating to him his little work on Louisiana, has pronounced 
him to be ‘ one of the most enlightened foreigners that has ever 
visited the United States.” The observations with which he fol- 
lows up this compliment are so similar to what I have universally 
heard applied to this amiable philosopher by the citizens of this 
country, that I am tempted to quote them. ‘ Your amiable sim- 
plicity of manners restores to us our Franklin. In every part of 
our country which you have visited, (and you have nearly seen it 
all,) your society has been as acceptable to the unlettered farmer 
as to the learned philosopher. The liberal and friendly manner in 
which you are accustomed to view every thing in these states, the 
partiality which you feel for their welfare, the profound maxims 
upon every subject which, like the disciples of Socrates, we trea- 
sure up from your lips, entitle us to claim you as one of the fathers 
of our country.” After such testimonies from those who can 
boast an intimate personal acquaintance with this distinguished 
European, the observations of a stranger were a very Bea 

addition. 
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addition. I can only say, that, as a stranger, I was much struck 
by the mapas simplicity and modesty of one to whom un- 
varying report ascribes so many high gifts, vast acquirements, and 
profound sciences. The kindness with which he spoke of this 
nation, the admiration that he expressed of its character, and of 
those institutions which he observed had formed that character, 
and were still forming it, inspired me, in a short conversation, with 
an equal admiration of the enlightened foreigner wha felt so 
generously. As he walked home with me from the party, (for 
your character is not here fastened to a coach, as Brydone found 
his was in Sicily,) I chanced to observe upon the brilliancy of the 
skies, which, I said, as a native of a moist and northern climate, 
had not yet lost to me the charm of novelty. He mildly replied, 
«¢ And on what country should the sun and stars shine brightly, if 
not on this? Light is every where, and is each day growing 
brighter and spreading farther.” ‘* Are you not afraid,” I asked, 
encouraged by the suavity of the venerable sage to forget the vast 
distance between his mind and years and my own, “ Are you not 
afraid, as the representative of royalty, of loving these republics 
too well?” He retorted playfully, “ As the courtly Melville ad- 
judged Elizabeth the fairest woman in England, and Mer the 
fairest in Scotland, so I deem this the fairest republic, an Bortu- 
gal, of course, the fairest monarchy.” It was impossible to hold 
an hour’s conversation with this philosopher, and not revert to the 
condition and future prospects of the country which gaye him 


birth.’ » ~ G2: 


Our attention was excited by some observations on the JIn- 
dians, and on the conduct of America towards them. That State 
has assiduously endeavoured to protect them from the imposi- 
tions of traders and land-jobbers; at least of private and indi- 
vidual jobbers, who are prohibited from entering into any con- 
tracts for land with them, and from bartering spirituous liquors 
or fire-arms; a destructive trade which is prosecuted on the 
western borders. It is to be wished that the Canada govern- 
ment would enforce the latter regulation: but while blankets, 
wearing apparel, implements of husbandry, peltry, &c. aye the 
American articles of barter for the fur and game of the Indian 
hunters, those of the traders of the North-West are chiefly 
spirituous liquors and fire-arms. ‘This mischievous traffic 
secures a preference in the Indian market, where more furs 
will be given for a keg of whiskey or a musket than for a 
whole bale of woollen goods ; and thus armed and intoxicated, 
these poor savages wage war with each other, and with the 
more southern tribes, in some cases almost to extermination. 
The intrigues of European traders, says Miss Wright, and 
the species of goods exchanged by them with the savages, 
have done more towards exterminating the aborigines by war 
and disease, than the rapid spread of white population, the 
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felling of forests, and the destruction of game. ‘This last 
cause operates on the borders only, but the other is felt to 
the Pacific and to the icy barrier of the north. The Indians 
are now disappearing from the earth by the silent but sure 
operation of corruption and misery: wherever the Canadian 
trader pierces, he carries poison with him; and thus he is at 
once working the destruction of the native hunters and of the 
rich trade which he prosecutes with them. ‘The restrictive 
laws on the Indian trade, enacted by the American govern- 
ment, are said to be carefully enforced; and agents are sta- 
tioned along the line of forts protecting the western frontier, 
to whom appeals can always be made by the Indians. Under 
the eye of these agents, a fair and stated price is laid on 
American articles of barter; and individuals are thus com- 
pelled to be honest, because they would find no market 
if they did not sel! on equal terms with the government-estab- 
lishments. 

Although reservations of particular tracts have usually been 
made by the native tribes in the sales of territory which they 
have concluded at different times with the States, or with Con- 
gress, yet, as the white population has advanced to these bor- 
ders, game and of course the hunters have receded from them : 
but a few of the latter, more peaceful or more indolent than the 
rest of their tribe, have remained. ‘Thus in the vast field of 
white population, now stretched from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri, we find some little specks of the red Indian, ‘ scat- 
tered,’ says Miss W., ‘ like the splinters of a wreck upon the 
surface of the ocean.’ — It would carry us much too far to 
estimate the reasons which are here suggested for the very 
slender success that has hitherto attended all attempts, whe- 
ther of the legislature, of societies, or of individuals, to im- 
prove the condition of these half-civilized natives and to 
assimilate their habits to those of the whites : but we perceive 
much of plausibility and probably of truth in them. 


‘ It is invariably seen that the savage, when removed into the 
centre of a civilized world, acquires a taste for the coarser indul- 
gences that he finds within his reach, before he can be taught to 
engage in irksome employments that promise only moderate and 
future good. Industry and temperance are virtues of calculation, 
and the savage is unused to calculate. When removed from the 
fortes, the Indian has lost his accustomed incentives to exertion ; 
those more hidden ones that surround him he does not see, or, if 
pointed out to him, does not feel. His old virtues are no longer in 
demand, and a length of years were requisite to lead him to adopt 
new ones. Ere this season comes, his slender and decreasing 
numbers will probably be reduced to a cypher. In passing lately 
through the Oneida settlement, we saw many cabins deserted, and 
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the inhabitants, who still haunted the remainder, dragging on a 
drowsy existence, painfully contrasted with the life and vigour of 
the white population that is flowing past them.’ 


When our fair traveller reaches the Canadian frontier, all 
the enthusiasm is extinguished which inspired her pen within 
the territories of the republic. In ignorance and infatuated 
superstition, the Canadian, we are told, remains in the same 
state as when he first migrated from his native France; the 
priest * continues to hoodwink and fleece the people, and the 
people to pamper and worship the priest, just as in good old 
times.’ Howsoever they differ in many respects, in one 
thing the population of Upper and of Lower Canada are 
agreed ; viz. in detesting their republican neighbours ; a de- 
testation excited in the first case by a jealousy of the power 
and wealth of the republic, and in the latter by the influence 
of the priests. The author says, however, that, as far as her 
own personal observation extended, she did not find this 
hostile feeling much shared by the poorer settlers of Upper 
Canada. While the population of the Lower or French 
Canada has remained stationary as to improvement, that of 
the French Louisiana, which was ceded to the United States 
about sixteen years ago, — not held as a military possession, 
but taken into the confederated republics as an independent 
province, —is in a state of progressive and rapid improvement. 

True patricts will lay aside their own hostilities when the 
enemy is at their gates, but it has happened sometimes that 
they resume them on his expulsion. It is well known that an 
active competition for ascendancy long existed in the United 
States between the Federalists and the Anti-federalists. This 
strugele, which had been renewed with redoubled violence 
under the administration of Mr. Jefferson, and which we 
perfectly well remember to have been hailed by some un- 
friendly prophets on this side of the Atlantic as the harbinger 
of an entire dissolution of the republican government, was 
finally closed at the breaking out of the second war with this 
country : — a war which, in its progress, cemented all parties, 
established the national independence of America, and per- 
fected the civil union 


‘ The constitution of the United States is formed upon the 
mode! of those of the different States of which the United States 
is composed, but furnishes its administrators with other and more 
extended powers; not clashing with or superseding those exer- 
cised by the state-governments, but directed to different ends, 
Like the motions of the planetary system, each republic revolves 
upon her own axis, but moves in unison with the others ; exerting 
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her own centrifugal force, and yielding to the power which holds 
her in the magic citcle of the confederacy. 

‘ The singular position of this government as the centre of a 
mass of republics, strengthening and multiplying every lustre that 
rolls by, gives to it a character of its own, and one as wonderful 
as itis grand. I cannot speak the effect that its minute consider- 
ation produces on the mind: it is such as the spectator feels when 
he contemplates for the first time a steam-engine of the great 
Watt ; its powers, as simple as they are sublime, playing evenly, 
and noiselessly, and irresistibly; and then, when the mind is 
startled at the consideration of its energy, and the vast world 
which it regulates.and pervades, comes the reflection, that the 
hand of the workman can check it in a moment of time !’ 


Englishmen have often been annoyed by the want of 
homage paid to them by American servants, and their inatten- 
tive reception at inns: but the Americans are a proud people, 
and a foreigner must attend to this consideration: they will 
not bear to be ‘ scolded and sworn at.’ A traveller, says 
Miss W., may go from the Canada frontier to the Gulf of 
Mexico, from the Atlantic to the Missouri, and never receive 
from the native-born citizen a rude word, provided that he 
does not give one. Service there is a favour received, however 
well the servant is paid, and household-service is an employ- 
ment not at all coveted. No American will bear an insulting 
word: the common mode of resenting an imperious order is 
to quit the house at once, without waiting or even asking for 
a reckoning. ‘The same indifference which a servant feels, as 
to whether he stays or goes, is felt by an innkeeper with 
regard to his guests. On arriving at a tavern, the traveller 
excites no sort of sensation, in whatsoever state he may come : 
the master bids him good day; meals are prepared at stated 
times, to which he must accommodate himself; and to assume 
any lofty airs is only to get the laugh against him. 

Of all Europeans, the Dutch and the Germans thrive best 
in America; for they locate themselves, as the phrase is, with 
great sagacity, strike root in the soil where they first fix, and 
prosper. ‘The valley of the Mohawk is chiefly peopled by 
old Dutch emigrants, who have preserved for generations the 
character and customs of their country. As a settler, next 
best to the German thrives the Scot; —the Frenchman is 

iven to turn hunter ; — the Irishman becomes a drunkard ; 
—and the Englishman is a speculator: —- but emigrants 
now, particularly from England, are said to be of a higher, 
more educated, and substantial class than formerly. Actual 
destitution of all the goods of this world alone gave the mo- 
mentum to emigration some years back: but now the dread 
of destitution at home urges many people to seek, 2” time, a 
country 
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country in which they may employ the capital that yet remains 
to them, unburdened by tythes, taxes, and poor-rates. Fami- 
lies now, therefore, carry with them a considerable capital, as 
well as all their industry and skill; and a sum varying from 
five hundred to five thousand pounds is not an uncommon 
fund for an English family now to carry across the Atlantic. 
Miss Wright says that she knows thirteen families, who not 
long since arrived in the States from England, not one of 
which possessed Jess than the former sum, and others more 
than the latter. Well may she exclaim, ‘ I fear the policy of 
England’s rulers is cutting away the sinews of the state— 
why are her yeomen disappearing from the soil, dwindlin 
into paupers, or flying as exiles!’ We find it difficult, how- 
ever, to concur in her opinion that those emigrants only are 
an acquisition to America who are a loss to the countries 
from which they come; even granting that the surplus popula- 
tion (to use a term which is exceedingly grating to our ears) 
of all countries is generally the vicious part of it. The 
continent of America will profit by such a population, more 
than by having her vast savannahs and immeasurable forests 
untenanted except by wolves and bears. ‘The difference to 
America, immediately, between the starving emigrants of Swis- 
serland and Germany, who are simple agriculturists, quiet and 
industrious, and such of the poor British, Irish, and French 
as carry with them the vicious habits and corrupt manners of 
large manufacturing towns and crowded sea-ports, must no 
doubt be very considerable: but these vicious habits will wear 
away with the first generation, if they can live so long. 
The poor wretches must work or die; for beggary is an un- 
profitable trade in America, and so is thieving. Which of our 
London gangs of pickpockets or housebreakers would cross 
the Atlantic to exercise their profession ? Ifthe first generation, 
then, is compelled to be honest and forced to work because 
its very existence is at stake, the great probability is that the 
next generation will display those virtues from choice, habit, 
and principle, which the first exercised only from necessity. 
Although the extracts, which we have introduced from 
Miss Wrighi’s book, relate rather to the state of society and 
manners than to subjects more immediately connected with 
civil policy and government, it must not be inferred that she 
is silent on these “ weightier matters of the law.” On the 
contrary, she has rather a taste and tendency for disquisitions 
on such subjects; and some readers will perhaps think that 
too much of history and politics is mixed up with these letters. 
Miss W.’s remarks on the first American Congress; on the 
establishment of the Federal Republic and its founders; on 
the 
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the character and interests of the different sections of the con- 
federacy, ‘ and their influence on the floor of Congress ;’ on 
the history of the state of Vermont; and on numberless his- 
torical sketches of events.which took place in the American 
war ; — will very probably, byjmany readers, be considered as 
occupying an unreasonable space. ‘The descriptions of coun- 
try, as the fair traveller passes from one district to another, u 

the river Hudson to West Point, Albany, the falls of the 
Genessee and of the Niagara, Lake Champlain, &c., like 
most other descriptions which it has been our fate to read, are 
vague and monotonous. In traversing such wild scenery, how- 
ever, wecan imagine that the feelings are irrepressibly excited: 
but the descriptions are sometimes unmercifully extended, 
and very ecstatic. Much information is communicated on 
the subject of the slavery which prevails in the Southern 
States; as well as on the general condition of the Negro, and 
of the Indians. — How far the republican partialities, which 
Miss Wright imbibed during her residence in the American 
States, may interfere with the favourable reception to which 
her work is intitled by the variety of interesting information 
which it contains, we are unable to say: but she has doubt- 
less made up her mind to incur a certain degree of hostility, 
which she might feel it beneath her to avoid by a more pru- 
dential and less unreserved expression of her sentiments. 


In speaking of the American navy, we cannot but think that 


her bias has carried her out of the straight course of fact in 
various points ; and we believe that she is most notoriously in 
error when she states that, during the late war, ‘a British 
deserter was never knowingly employed’ in American ships. 


(P. 346.) 
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Art. III. The Village Minstrel, and other Poems. By John 
Clare, the Northamptonshire Peasant, Author of ‘* Poems on 
Rural Life and Scenery.” 2 Vols. 12mo. 12s. Boards. 
Taylor and Hessey. 1821. | 


ERE any proof wanting of the great encouragement 
afforded in the present day to every kind of poetical 
talent, and especially to merit in a humble guise, it would be 
supplied by the volumes before us. The pen, with which we 
inscribed our opinion of this author’s former productions, is 
scarcely worn to the stump, when we are again called to 
appreciate his untutored efforts by the appearance of two fresh 
volumes. Before, however, we enter on the brief remarks on 
the merits of these poems which it is our intention to make, 
it may be right to give some account of Clare’s present situ- 
ation, 
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ation, as we feel assured that our readers must be interested 
in the situation of so lowly a son of genius as this Northamp- 
tonshire peasant. 

Since the publication of the poems to which we have above 
alluded, and which attracted a considerable share of attention, 
the genius of the author has acquired for him some powerful 
and valuable friends. The kindness of his publishers, indeed, 


should first be mentioned: for they afforded him an oppor- 


tunity of appearing before the world not only without a chance 
of loss, but with a decent remuneration*, and thus became 
the means of making his merits known to several noblemen 
and gentlemen; who generously contributed a fund sufficient 
at all events to secure the poet from the evils of. poverty, 
and to enable him to apply his mind more freely to his 
favourite pursuit. John Clare was no sooner in possession of 
this little competency, than, “ not having the fear” of Mr. 
Malthus ‘ before his eyes, but moved and seduced by the 
instigation” of a natural feeling, he became wedded not to 
‘¢ immortal verse,” but to the ‘ rosebud in: humble life,’ alias 
* Patty. of the vale,’ alias ‘ Martha Turner,’ a country- 
maiden on whom his affections had been for some time fixed. 
The lady’s dower, we are told, and we congratulate her lord 
on the acquisition, consists of ‘ the virtues of industry, fru- 
gality, neatness, good temper, and a sincere love for her. hus- 
band.’ His household at the present time comprehends his 

ed and infirm parents, his wife, and one “ sole daughter of 
his house and home;” who, it is said, seems to be the avant- 
courier of a numerous progeny. We are sorry to add that, 
notwithstanding the kind exertions which have been made in 
his favour, he still occasionally feels the pressure of pecu- 
niary difficulties: but we sincerely hope that the publication 
of * The Village Minstrel’ will put his finances on a very 
flourishing footing. 

Cordially, however, as our feelings may be interested in the 
personal situation of Clare, we must not allow them to influ- 
ence our judgment; for the true value of the poems must 
consist in their own intrinsic excellence, and not in the con- 
sideration of the disadvantages under which the author has 
laboured. We allow the latter plea to be valid when en- 
couragement and support are in question, but it cannot be 
suffered to weigh down the even balance of criticism. The 
few observations, which we made on Clare’s former publi- 
cation, may also be applied to the present; in which we ob- 





* Four times the amount of the sum which Milton received for 
the copy-right of his “ Paradise Lost.” 
Rev. Marcu, 1822. S serve 
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serve the same natural graces of thought and simplicity of 
rural imagery which his earlier poems so-profusely displayed: 
but we could have wished that it had not been deemed neces- 
sary by the poet’s friends so soon to present him again before 
the public, as we feel persuaded that, by labour and attention, 


his style would be most materially improved. We would 
advise him very assiduously to cultivate the high models of 


poetic ‘taste in which our literature is so rich, not for the pur- 
of beconting a servile imitator, but to imbue his mind 


‘with their spirit; and we cannot forbear to suggest to him the 


advice which Dr. Moore offered to Burns, but which in fact 
is much more applicable to ‘Clare, that he should “ deal more 
sparingly for the future in the provincial dialect.” Burns’s 
Scoticisms give a lively simplicity and beauty to his }soems, 
but there is nothing * Doric” in the Northamptonshire dialect 
of this writer. 

We shall make our selections from the smaller poems, 
though many very pleasing verses might be extracted from 
‘ The Village Minstrel.’ ‘The following poem on Sunday has 
evidently been written after a perusal of “ The Cotter’s 
Saturday-night.” a 


‘ Sunday. 


‘ The Sabbath-day, of every day the best, 
The poor man’s happiness, a poor man sings ; 
When labour has no claim to break his rest, 
And the light hours fly swift on easy wings. 
What happiness this holy morning brings, 
How soft its pleasures on his senses steal ; 
How sweet the village-bells’ first warning rings ; 
And O how comfortable does he feel, 
When with his family at ease he takes his early meal. 


‘ The careful wife displays her frugal hoard, 
And both partake in comfort though they’re poor ; 
While love’s sweet offsprings crowd the lowly board, 
Their little likenesses in miniature. 
Though through the week he labour does endure, 
And weary limbs oft cause him to complain, 
This welcome morning always brings a cure ; 
It teems ‘with joys his soul to entertain, : 

And doubly sweet appears the pleasure after pain. 


¢ Ah, who can tell the bliss, from labour freed, 
~ His leisure meeteth on a Sunday morn, . 
¥ix’d in a chair, some godly book to read, 
Or wandering round to view the crops of corn, 
In best clothes fitted out, and beard new shorn ; 
Dropping 
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Dropping adown in some warm shelter’d dell, - 
With six days’ labour weak and weary worn ; . 
List’ning around each distant chiming bell, _ 

That on the soft’ning breeze saslodioualy doth swell, 


‘ And oft he takes his family abroad 
In short excursions o’er the field and plain, 
Marking each little object on his road, 
An insect, sprig of grass, and ear of grain ; 
Endeavouriag thus most simply to maintain 
That the same Power that bids the mite to craw}, 
‘That browns the wheat-lands in their summer-stain, 
That Power which form’d the simple flower withal, 
Form’d all that lives and grows upon this earthly ball. 


¢ The bell, when knoll’d its summons once and twice, 
Now chimes in concert, calling all to prayers ; 
The rustic bey that hankers after vice, 
And of religion little knows or cares, 
Scrapes up his marbles, and by force repairs, 
Though dallying on till the last bell has rung : — 
The good man there his book devoutly bears, 
And often, as he walks the graves among, 
Looks on the untravel’d dust from whence his being sprung. 


‘ The service ended, boys their play resume 

In some snug corner from the parson’s view, 
And where the searching clerk forgets to come ; 
There they their games and rural sports pursue, 
With chuck and marbles wearing Sunday through : 
The poor man seeks his cottage-hearth again, 
And brings his family the text to view 
From which the parson’s good discourse was ta’en, 

Which with what skill he may he labours to explain. 


* Hail, sacred Sabbath ! hail, thou peor man’s joy! 
Thou oft hast been a comfort to my care, 
When faint and weary with the week’s employ 
I met thy presence in my corner-chair, 
Musing and bearing up with troubles there ; ’ 
Thrice hail, thou heavenly boon! by God’s decree 
At first creation plann’d, that all might share, 
Both man and beast, some heurs frem labour free 
To offer thanks to Him whese mercy sent us thee. 


‘ This day the field a sweeter clothing wears, 
A Sunday scene looks brighter to the eye ; 
And hast’ning on to Monday morning’s cares 
With double speed the wing’d hour gallops by. 
How swift the sun streaks down the western sky, 
Scarcely perceiv’d till it begins to wane, 
When ploughboys mark his setting with a sigh, 
Dreading the morn’s approaching hours with pain, 
When capon’s restless calls awake to toil again. 
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« As the day closes on its peace and rest, 
The godly man sits down and takes “the Book,” 
To close it in a manner deem’d the best ; 
And for a suiting chapter doth he look, 
That may for comfort and a guide be took : 
He reads of patient Job, his trials’ thrall, 
How men are troubled when by God forsook, 
And ee with David to bear up with all ; — 











When sleep shuts up the scene, soft as the night-dews fall.’ | 


An ‘ Impromptu’ is pretty, though rather bordering on 


the Lake-style. 
‘ Impromptu. 


‘ « Where art thou wandering, little child?” 
[ said to one I met to-day — 
She push’d her bonnet up and smil’d, 
“ I’m going upon the green to play: 
Folks tell me that the May’s in flower, 
_ That cowslip-peeps are fit to pull, 
And I've got leave to spend an hour 
To get this little basket full.” 


‘ — And thou’st got leave to spend an hour! 

My heart repeated — she was gone ; 

— And thou hast heard the thorn’s in flower, 
And childhood’s bliss is urging on : 

Ah, happy child! thou mak’st me sigh, 
This once as happy heart of mine, 

Would nature with the boon comply, 
How gladly would I change for thine.’ 








The lines ‘ To the Rural Muse’ are perhaps some of the 


most finished which Clare has yet produced; yet even in 
them we observe some inaccuracies of expression which greatly 


weaken the effect: 
‘ To the Rural Muse. 


‘ Simple enchantress! wreath’d in summer blooms 
Of slender bent-stalks topt with feathery down, 
Heath’s creeping vetch, and glaring yellow brooms, 
With ash-keys wavering on thy rushy crown: 
Simple enchantress ! how I’ve woo’d thy smiles, 
How often sought thee far from flush’d renown ; 
Sought thee unseen where fountain-waters fell ; 
Touch’d thy wild reed unheard, in weary toils; 
And though my heavy hand thy song defiles, 
"Tis hard to leave thee, and to bid farewel. 


* Simple enchantress ! ah, from all renown, 
Far off, my soul hath warm’d in bliss to see 
The varied figures on thy summer-gown, 
That nature’s finger works so ’witchingly ; 
‘The colour’d flower, the silken leaves that crown 
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Green nestling bower-bush, and high towering tree ; 
Brooks of the sunny green and shady dell : 

Ah, sweet full many a time they've been to me ; 
And though my weak song faulters, sung to thee, 

I cannot, wild enchantress, bid farewel. 


* Still must I seek thee, though I wind the brook 
When morning sunbeams o’er the waters glide, 
And trace thy footsteps in the lonely nook 
As evening moists the daisy by thy side ; 
Ah, though I woo thee on thy bed of thyme, — 
If courting thee be deem’d ambition’s pride, 
It is so passing sweet with thee to dwell — 
If love for thee in clowns be call’d a crime, 
Forgive presumption, O thou queen of rhyme ! 
I've lov’d thee long, I cannot bid farewel.’ 


We have not time to enter into a detailed criticism on the 
merits of the individual poems, and still less to make any re- 
marks on the introduction which is prefixed to these volumes, 
and which lies open to some objection: but one sentiment is 
expressed by the writer of the latter, which we cannot prevail 
On ourselves to overlook. He observes: 


‘ Poets of all ages have been cherished and rewarded, and this 
not as of mere favour, but from a feeling that they have a claim 
to be so considered. If of late years a less generous treatment 
has been experienced by any, it is not chargeable on the nature of 
man in general, but on an illiberal spirit of criticism, which catch- 
ing its character from the bad temper of the age, has “ let slip 
the dogs of war” in the flowery fields of poesy. We may hope 
‘that kinder feelings are returning, that “olives of endless age” 
will grace the future belles lettres of our country, and that espe- 
cially the old and natural relation of poet and patron may be again 
acknowledged, as it has been in the present instance: 


‘ « The kindly dew-drops from the higher tree 
And wets the little plants that lowly dwell.” ’ 


Now it certainly does appear to us that the interests of 
literature would receive very little benefit by the renewal of 
those times in which poets were proud to dance attendance in 
the halls of the great, and measured their reputation by the 
number of their patrons, not by the honest judgment of 
the public voice. We should indeed regret to see the literary 
character degraded once again to the necessity of selling 
adulation, and purchasing patronage; for to that end the 
system, if once commenced, inevitably tends. We do not 
object to the liberal support extended by the rich and the 
powerful to a man in Clare’s situation: but we do protest 
against the revival of a practice, which in our own literature 
has left on record so many disgraceful instances of the pros- 
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titution of genius and talent, and the frequency of which made 
the first moral poet of our country exclaim, 

. “¢ Be one poet’s praise 

That, if he pleas’d, he pleas’d by manly ways ; 

That flattery ev’n to kings he held a shame, 

And thought a lie in verse or prose the same.” 








Art. IV. Travels in various Countries of the East; being a 
Continuation of Memoirs relating to European and Astatic Tur- 
key, &c. Edited by the Rev. Robert Walpole, M.A. 4to. 
31. 3s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


We have already spoken in terms of just commendation 
concerning the first volume of this interesting collec- 
tion*; and the continuation now before us is still more 
intitled to a favourable notice, as it embraces a greater variety 
of subjects, and is more exempted from those typographical 
defects which we before observed and regretted. We then 
pointed out what we conceived to be the advantages of a mis- 
cellany comprizing the journals of intelligent travellers, and 
the disquisitions of scientific and learned men on the remains 
of antiquity, as well as other topics connected with this beau- 
teous and highly favoured portion of the eastern world. 
Other advantages, also, are incident to such a collection; 
among which not the least considerable is that of obtaining 
the actual, memoranda of each traveller in his own words, — 
the exact and faithful record of what he himself saw and ob- 
served, in an unstudied state, and not tricked out as it were 
for the express purpose of making a book. It may be added, 
that there is no other way of acquiring a complete and copious 
system of information relative to the European or the Asiatic 
provinces of ‘Turkey: for, in the present political condition 
of those countries, it would be absurd to expect an uniform 
and entire view of them from a single traveller. They can be 
seen only partially, and therefore ean be elucidated only by 
detached observations. Indeed, the obstacles by which tra- 
_ velling is interrupted in that region cannot be conceived 
without some effort of the imagination. The greater portion 
even of the most interesting provinces are mountainous and 
rugged, searcely intersected with roads, and yielding neither 
comfort hor aecomniodation of any description: while many 
places are periddically visited with a scourge, which is not 
merely the inevitable lot of the soil or atmosphere, but the 
natural consequences of the habitual and characteristic sloth, 
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that exerts no diligence and takes no precautions to counter- 
act, or prevent pestilential exhalations. All these impedi- 
ments are aggravated by the. animosity, hereditary and 
unsleeping, which prevails between the degraded descendants 
of the Doric and Ionic tribes and their Ottoman oppressors ; 
by the protection afforded to banditti by the physical features 
of the country; and by the total absence of all police or 
gagvernment. For these reasons, if any thing is to be learned 
concerning this vast empire and its provinces, it is to be 
gained only in parts or parcels, and from the successive con- 
tributions of various: travellers, 

Although much has been recently written about Turkey 
and other countries of the East, no account leads us to cherish 
any expectation of a moral or a political amelioration among 
the inhabitants. Improvements in art or science, or in the 
administration of the provincial governments, seem wholly out 
of the question; and every evil, natural or civil, is allowed to 
have its uninterrupted course. ‘The plague is still permitted 
to destroy its almost countless victims, because no means to 
resist its progress are adopted; hordes of robbers and assassins 
interrupt the communication between different parts of Asia 
Minor and Syria; the chiefs of contiguous provinces are en- 
gaged in unceasing hostilities with each other ; and extensive 
districts, once memorable for their almost spontaneous fer- 
tility, gre abandoned to waste and desolation. | 

In these regions, thus inhabited, man seems to be the most 
barren and yet most melancholy subject of contemplation. 
The traveller, therefore, directs his attention to other ob- 
jects, and happily finds most abundant matter of great and 
varied interest. ‘The comparison of antient and modern geo- 
graphy ;— mineralogy, botany, zoology;—the remains of 
antient art; — and the manners and customs of the diversified 
population ; —all present him with a field of research which 
is nearly inexhaustible. The result has therefore been such 
as we might rationally have predicted. Our geographical 
knowlege of the interior of Asia Minor is daily receiving new 
and valuable accessions : — the interesting route pursued by 
General Koehler in 1800 through Bithynia and Pisidia has 
been illustrated by the indefatigable diligence of Colonel 
Leake, who has been enabled to construct a map far superior 
in accuracy to any yet extant of that country ;— and Captain 
Beaufort’s survey of the Caramanian shore, hitherto so erro- 
neously laid down in our charts, is an inestimable addition to 
our geographical knowlege of the south of Asia Minor. 

It is respecting Greece, however, that our information is 
the most copious, for we must be contented to remain com- 
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—— in darkness as'to the other provinces of Turkey, 
or a reason that is obvious. The population of Greece is 
for the most part Christian, and we can therefore carry on an 
intercourse there which the unsocial and intolerant character 
of Mohammedanism renders impracticable. The materials 
collected by Mr. Hawkins, Colonel Leake, and Sir William 
Gell, have contributed most essentially to Grecian geography: 
since the days of Spon, Wheler, and Stuart, important in- 
quiries relative to the architectural antiquities of the country 
have been prosecuted with unwearied diligence by Baron 
Haller, Mr. Cockerell, and Mr. Wilkins ; and the memoir in 
this volume communicated by Mr. Hawkins, relating to a 
temple in Eubcea, will amply repay the attention of the 
scholar and the virtuoso. Dr. Sibthorp’s papers, moreover, 
extracts from which have been printed in the present work, 
are unaffected and perspicuous elucidations of these subjects. 
His researches have greatly advanced our knowlege of the 
natural history of Greece and of the Aigean islands: his list 
of birds, fishes, animals, and plants, is more complete than 
any which has yet appeared; and his remarks on the pro- 
ducts of the soil, and on the agriculture and statistics of the 
country, are wholly new. 

Such are the general materials of which Mr. Walpole has 
constructed this volume of his learned miscellany. It would 
have been better, indeed, had he adopted a more regular 
classification of his subjects : but, as he himself tells us, all the 
papers intended for publication were not in his possession 
at the same time; and various causes prevented those who 
have assisted him with their communications, from sendin 
them sufficiently early to be inserted in such parts of the 
volume as the editor intended to appropriate to them. 

The first memoir, on the Tar-springs of Zante, commu- 
nicated by Mr. Hawkins, contains several scientific facts of 
singular importance. These celebrated springs, situated in a 
morass near the south-eastern extremity of the island, were 
visited and described by Herodotus more than two thousand 
years ago; and they appear to have undergone no material 
change since, except from the progressive growth of the peat, 
which has choked up all the small lakes or ports described by 
that author. The springs which produce the bitumen are 
situated on the two opposite sides of the morass; and this 
substance, gradually oozing out of the earth below, settles at 
the bottom of the pit which serves as a reservoir for collectin 
it. Here the inquisitive traveller, as in the days of Herodotus, 
may still dip his myrtle-bough into the water, and draw out 
the liquid mineral. — Mr. Hawkins was anxious to ascertain 
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whether the bitumen came out of the rock below, or merely 
oozed out of the peat.in which it originated; and for that 
reason, during his residence in Zante, (1795,) with the assist- 
ance of the Venetian Admiral Correr, (who employed in this 
difficult operation the most able-bodied men of his crew,) he 
procured the pit to be so completely drained as to expose the 
bottom to observation. The spring of water was then per- 
ceived to issue from the peat at the depth of four feet, without 
any bitumen. ‘The bottom of the pit was nearly three feet 
deeper in the peat. Here some gallons of bitumen had col- 


lected, but no particle of it was seen in the substance of the 


peat; and Mr. Hawkins, therefore, inferred that it oozes in 
minute portions from the substratum of rock. ‘The quantity 
of bitumen annually extracted from this pit is about twenty 
barrels; and its reproductive faculty increases with the quan- 
tity taken out. When first extracted from the water, it is of 
the consistence of honey; and in colour, opacity, and smell, 
it resembles melted pitch.’ 

Although, in the present advanced state of geological 
science, the tar-springs of Zante have ceased to excite 
astonishment, they may still be classed among the rarest 
phenomena of the earth: but they derive probably their 
chief importance from their classical celebrity, having been 
visited and described not only by the father of history but by 
Dioscorides, Vitruvius, and Pliny. 

Mr. Schmeiner, at the instance of Mr. Hawkins, made the 
subjoined analysis of two pounds’ weight of the saline water : 


, Grains. 
Sulphate of magnesia - - - 90 
Sulphate of soda - - - - 40 
Selenite - - - . - 10 
Muriate of lime ~ . “ je 28 
Muriate of magnesia . “ _ D4 
Muriate of soda - ~ - - 179 
Resinous matter - > ‘ 8 

372 


Dr. Sibthorp’s voyage in the Grecian seas, and along the 
western shore of Greece, discloses several interesting botanical 
and zoological facts relative to the seven islands called the 
Prince’s islands, about six leagues from Constantinople, the 
Dardanelles, Cyprus, Lero, Patmos, Strenosa, and Argentiera. 


We could have wished, however, that the editor had not 


omitted the lists of plants inserted in the original MS., because 
Dr. Sibthorp’s communication is almost wholly of a scientific 


character. 
Lemnos, 
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Lemnos, we believe, has been seldom visited, and Mr 
Walpole has given an extract from the journal of Dr. Hunt, 
who, with the late Professor Carlyle, spent a few days. on the 
island in the course of their voyage to Athos. It proved, 
however, to be wholly barren of the remains of its former 
greatness, and of its memorable labyrinth not a vestige 
could be traced. Our classical readers will no doubt recol- 
lect the one hundred and fifty columns of this labyrinth, its 
massive gates, and its numerous statues: but zpse periére 
ruingé. ¥or our part, we cannot solve the strange problem, 
that a place so celebrated from the fabulous ages down to the 
time of Strabo should not now present to the eye of the anti- 
quary one valuable vestige of antient art. We are not indeed 
surprized that the caverns of Vulcan and his Cyclops are no 
longer discernible: but that not one Pelasgic fortress, or 
Doric or Ionic edifice, the work of Athenian or Carian colo- 
nists, nay not so much as an antient medal, could be found in 
the whole range of the island, has considerably perplexed us. 
We can assign no other cause for the desclation than the 
volcanic composition of the island; and we are induced to 
infer, therefore, that the true Lemnian ills, “ Ayyya xaxa,” 
have been volcanoes and earthquakes. 

We were much disappointed in perceiving so jejune a 
notice of the ruins of Nicopolis, visited by Dr. Sibthorp ; — 
that celebrated city, founded by Augustus in commemoratioty 
of his Actian victory ; —and not a syllable dedicated:to the 
elucidation of the geographical mystery in which the relative 
sites of Actium and its bay are still involved. The learned 
Doctor, however, thought more of a lichen than of aqueducts 
or thermee, or of Strabo and Pausanias. ‘The ruins of the 
amphitheatre at Nicopolis are the most. perfect relics of an 
antient theatre: now- subsisting; every part, even to the 
proscenium, being nearly perfect: yet it excites no other 
observation than the following:-‘ There are considerable 
remains of a theatre. I gathered on the walls of it the Asple- 
nium Flemionitis. Near the gateway, I observed the Celtis 
Australis.’ 

When Dr. Sibthorp was at Zante, (1795,) the island was 
under the Venetian government, and he describes the depra- 
vity and licentiousness of its manners in the strongest terms. 
It is pleasing to an English mind to reflect that these disor- 
ders were repressed when it passed under the protection of 
the British government, and the following sketch of its for- 
mer condition will enable us to estimate the amount of the 
blessings which have been thus conferred on that beautiful 
island : ines 
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‘ The great object of the republic of Venice is to provide for 
its poor nobility. The Proveditor of Zante exercises his office for 
three years, and then carries off from 6000 to 20,000 sechins ; 
part of this is made by fines or liberation-money, that is, the 
money. paid by criminals to escape from prison ; and the Zantiote, 
not finding the sword of justice lodged in the hands of an active 
government, becomes his own executioner, and makes no distinc- 
tion in the measure of crimes. Hence the massacres which dis- 
grace the island, and carry off the flower of the Zantiote youth. 
So low is the estimate of murder, that 30 piastres are considered 
as the price of blood. —‘‘ I would shoot you,” says one Zantiote 
to another, “‘ but I have not 30 piastres to pay for your skin.” 
During my stay at Zante, I heard frequently the discharge of fire- 
arms in the streets, and was informed of several murders.’ The 
idea of consumption being contagious is very prevalent at Zante. 
A sick person accidentally discovered that his Godiee had died of 
a consumption, and the malady had been carefully concealed 
from him by the doctor. The patient, enraged at the supposition 
of his having caught the disorder from his brother, in consequence 
of not being advised of it, loaded his pistols, and when the y moma 
in one of his visits, approached the bedside of his patient, the 
latter discharged the contents into hisbody. This happened while 
the philanthropic Howard was at Zante, who was shocked with 
horror at the scene.’ (P. 104.) 


The most interesting portion of this volume is the selection 
from the papers of the late lamented Mr. Browne, who fell a 
martyr to his zeal in the prosecution of geographical dis- 
covery, of which the bounds have been considerably extended 
by his labours. An account of the murder of this unfortu- 
nate traveller has already appeared in our Journal, as related 
by Sir Robert Ker Porter in his Persian tour: (Rev. for Sep- 
tember last :) but the biographical memoir of him which Mr. 
Walpole has inserted in the volume before us is a most ac- 
ceptable contribution ; and we learn that it is derived from 
the pen of the same accomplished writer to whom the public 
is already indebted for the life of Mr. Mungo Park. - Need we 
mention the name of Mr. Wishaw ? We can only present our 
readers with a concise abstract of it. 

William George Browne was born in London in 1768. 
His education was private till he went to Oxford, where he 
applied himself with great diligence to classical reading, and 
went carefully through the whole of the Greek and Latin 
historians. He took also a wide range in general literature’; 
and such was his industry at this time, that he read from 
twelve to fifteen hours in a day. After the usual period of 
academical residence, it was necessary to think of some plan 
for his future life. The instinct of adventure, and a certain 
passion for enterprize, at first suggested to him the army — 
a little 
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a little reflection convinced him how ill he was suited by cha- 
racter and habit for such a profession; and, having for a 
short time attempted the study of the law, he resolved at last 
to be contented with his small patrimony, on which he lived 
afterward without any regular employment. He then im- 
proved himself in modern languages, and acquired a correct 
taste for the fine arts. Botany, chemistry, and mineralogy, 
which were afterward of the greatest use to him in his ho 
he also cultivated with great assiduity. From a very early 
period, he was anxious to gain distinction as an explorer of 
remote countries, and had ever been a diligent reader of 
travels: but it was the publication of Bruce’s work on Abys- 
sinia that gave the immediate impulse to his long-cherished 
ambition. He then became impatient to follow the same 
course, and to struggle with the same difficulties. He read 
also, at this time, and with similar emotions, the proceed- 
ings of the African Association, then first published ; a book 
abounding with new and interesting views of the vast continent 
of Africa, and opening an unbounded field for research and 
enterprize. He was now determined to attempt a passage 
into the interior of that country; and a paper, which he has 
left on this subject, thus shortly describes his own idea of the 
physical and moral qualities necessary for the undertaking: 


‘¢ Among the requisites for my journey, of which self-examin- 
ation induced me to believe myself possessed, were a: good con- 
stitution, which, though far from robust, was, I knew, capable of 
enduring fatigue and change; steadiness to my purpose; and 
much indifference to personal accommodations and enjoyments ; 
together with a degree of patience, which could endure reverses 
and disappointments without murmuring.” 


In 1791, Mr. Browne left England; and, after a residence 
of two months at Alexandria, he travelled westward into the 
desert to explore the unknown site of the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. For this purpose, he proceeded to the Oasis of 
Siwah: but, experiencing great difficulty and danger from 
the inhabitants, and finding nothing satisfactory as to the 
object of his search, he returned early in 1792 to Alexandria. 
Having visited Rosetta, Damietta, and the natron lakes, he 
established himself for some time at Cairo, where he applied 
with redoubled diligence to the study of the Arabic language, 
and of oriental customs and manners. He sailed up the 
Nile as far as the celebrated ruins of Thebes, and visited 
Syene, the antient boundary,of the Roman empire, and the 
famous cataracts of that river. Hence he endeavoured to 
penetrate into Nubia: but a war having broken out between 
the Mamaliks of Upper Egypt and a neighbouring chief, no 
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person was suffered to pass into that country from Egypt, and 
he was reluctantly obliged to abandon all hopes of reaching 
Abyssinia during thatseason. At Genné, on the Nile, recol- 
lecting the striking description given by Bruce of the great 
quarries between that place and the Red Sea, he directed his 
course thither by a journey of considerable danger, and per- 
formed it in safety by means of a successful assumption of the 
oriental dress and manners. His curiosity was amply re- 
warded by those immense excavations, formed in the earliest 
ages, from which the great Egyptian monuments were ob- 
tained, and which furnished statues and columns to Rome in 
her wealthy and luxurious days. 

He had now seen the whole of Egypt, and began to form 
his plan for visiting the interior of Africa: but he determined 
to limit his views to Abyssinia, and to go carefully, and with 
geographical exactness, over the ground traversed by Bruce. 
Insurmountable obstacles still opposing his journey through 
Nubia, he thought that he had no alternative but to accom- 
pany the great Soudan caravan to Dar-Fur, a Mohammedan 
country west of Abyssinia; whence he might, as there was 
reason for believing, penetrate into Abyssinia, and obtain 
some information respecting that unknown branch of the 
Nile which had occupied so much of his attention. At any 
rate, it was a new track, wholly untrodden by European 
travellers. : 

The caravan left Egypt in May, 1793, the hottest season of 
the year, the thermometer being occasionally during the 
journey at 116 in the shade ; and after inconceivable hard- 
ships he reached Dar-Fur in July. Here he was treated by 
the reigning sovereign with the utmost harshness and cruelty ; 
a circumstance which, combined with the fatigues of his jour- 
ney and the effects of the rainy season, produced a dangerous 
and alarming illness, from which he slowly recovered. Not 
being permitted to quit the country, and being plundered of 
the greatest part of his effects, he resigned himself to his fate, 
and cultivated an intercourse with the principal inhabitants ; 
by means of which he obtained such a knowlege of the Ara- 
bic dialect which prevailed there, as to partake of their society 
and conversation. For more than two years, he remained an 
ineffectual suitor for leave to depart ; and it is wonderful that 
in these miserable circumstances, surrounded by dangers, and 
hopeless of escape, his health and spirits did not desert him. 
That, on the contrary, he was able to collect much curious 
and minute information respecting the country, can only be 
attributed to an invincible serenity and firmness of mind which 
must exalt him above the most distinguished travellers. 
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At length, having obtained permission to quit Dar-Fir, 
after a constrained residence of three years, he returned in 
the spring of 1796 to Egypt, and resided at Cairo till the 
December following ; when, having visited “Syria, Palestine, 
Aleppo, and Damascus, he proceeded through Asia Minor to 
Constantinople ; arriving there in December, 1797, and pro- 
ceeding thence by Vienna, Berlin, and Hamburgh to England, 
after an absence of nearly seven years. 

In 1800, Mr. Browne published his work under the title of 
*¢ ‘Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria, from the Year 1792 to 
1798.” It excited much expectation, and the author spared no 
pains to fit it for the public eye: but it never became popular. 
He had adopted an erroneous theory of style; and his book 
was abrupt, artificial, and affected. Some of its passages 
offended against good taste, and others against strict morality. 
‘ It was written,’ says his biographer, ‘ with a certain coldness 
and languor, and was deficient not only in that spirit with 
which great enterprizes ought to be described, but in those 
picturesque touches which give life and reality to a book of 
travels.’ Still it contained much new and valuable inform- 
ation, and many of the details concerning Egypt were 
then highly interesting. It is this which constitutes the 
essential merit of Mr. Browne’s work. As to its geographical 
accuracy, Major Rennell’s testimony is full and explicit. — He 
had no sooner completed this publication than he prepared 
for another journey, and immediately visited Athens and 
Smyrna, and subsequently Cairo, where he passed the winter 
of the same year. Early in 1802, he went to Salonika, 
explored Mount Athos, and afterward sojourned for several 
months at Venice. Thence, in 1803, he employed a consi- 
derable time in viewing the antiquities of Sicily. On his 
return to London, he arranged the materials collected during 
these expeditions, but afterward abandoned the design of 
publishing them, from what motives we are not informed. 
The extracts from his papers, contained in Mr. Walpole’s 
second volume, were taken from the MS. which he prepared 
for this purpose. : 

He was not, however, idle and inactive, for oriental and 
classical literature employed the greater part of his day: but 
he mixed little in general society, and led the life of a retired 
scholar in the vast solitude of the metropolis, his few friend- 
ships being founded on similarity of studies and pursuits. The 
late amiable Mr. Tennant, so highly distinguished for his che- 
mical and literary attainments, was among the most intimate 
of his associates. ‘That gentleman, indeed, had a singular 
fondness for oriental literature, and felt peculiar gratification 
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in Mr. Browne’s‘society. By strangers, however, the charac- 
ter of this accomplished traveller was liable to be misunder- 
stood ; for, whether from temperament or acquired habit, he 
was unusually grdéve and silent, and in mixed company was 
cold and repulsive. For some time, even with Mr. Tennant, 
he remained gloomy and thoughtful: but, when he had in- 
dulged -himself a few minutes with his pipe, his countenance 
brightened, and he discoursed in a lively and picturesque 
inanner on the subjects of his travels. Ina letter written by 
Mr. Tennant to an intimate friend, soon after he had received 
the account of Mr. Browne’s death, he says, “ I recall with 
a melancholy pleasure the Noctes Arabice which I have so 
often passed with him at the Adelphi, where I used to go, 
whenever I found myself gloomy or solitary ; and so agreeable 
to me were these soothing, romantic, evening conversations, 
that after ringing his bell I used to wait with great anxiety, 
fearful that he might not be at home.” 

He now passed several years quietly in London: but his 
raling passion returned, and he meditated new expeditions. 
Many projects having suggested themselves, he at length fixed 
on the Tartar city of Samarcand, and the central region of 
Asia around it. Accordingly, in the summer of 1812, he 
departed from England, and at the close of the year went 
from Constantinople to Smyrna, where he established himself 
for some time. In 1813, he travelled in a north-easterly 
direction through Asia Minor and Armenia, and arrived on 
the 1st of June at Tebreez, on the frontiers of Persia. Here 
he remained several weeks, and received from Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley every aid towards the prosecution of his meditated journey 
into Tartary ; when, having at length completed his prepar- 
ations, he took his departure for Teheraun, intending to pro- 
ceed from that capital. ‘The subsequent events can be known 


only from the testimony of those who accompanied him. 


After some days, both his servants came back with an account 
that, at a place near the river Kizil Ozan, about 120 miles 
from Teheraun, they had been attacked by banditti, and that 
Mr. Browne had been dragged a short distance from the 
road, where he.was plundered and murdered, but they were 
suffered to escape. ‘The soldiers, who were dispatched with 
ordersto search for his remains, and for the assassins, reported 
on their return that they had failed in both objects, but that 
they had fully ascertained the fact of Mr. Browne’s death, 
and had found some portion of his clothes; adding that they 

believed the body to have been abandoned to beasts of prey. 
In his person, Mr. Browne was thin, of a dark complexion, 
and pensive countenance. His moral character-was deserv- 
ing 
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ing of every praise, and he was remarkable both for the 
steadiness of his attachments and the warmth of his friend- 
ships. Far from being affluent, he was yet liberal and 
generous, and (which is very important in’ reference to his 
character as a traveller) he was a man of exact and punc- 
tilious veracity. He had no bDrilliancy of parts, but he was 
an intense student. As an orientalist, he may be ranked 
among the most learned in that branch of letters, and he 
was unrivalled in his familiar acquaintance with eastern man- 
ners : — an acquirement which enabled him to personate the 
oriental character with very rare exactness and propriety. 
Although a good scholar, he was deficient in taste; and an 
ambition to shine betrayed him into perpetual faults as a 
writer : 


‘ The affectation of his style,’ says Mr. Wishaw, ‘ formed a 
singular contrast to the simplicity of his manners and conversation. 
Another of his peculiarities was his enthusiastic admiration of 
oriental life, acquired no doubt partly from long residence in the 
East, and partly arising from the natural tranquillity and repose of 
his disposition. It had indeed a considerable effect on his under- 
standing, since it produced the paradoxical dissertation at the end 
of his travels in Africa, in which, after an elaborate comparison 
between the eastern and European nations, as to wisdom, morality, 
and happiness, he gives his decided preference to the former!!’ 


On opening his will, a paper in his hand-writing was 
found enclosed, containing a remarkable passage from Pindar; 
expressive of that generous ambition, and that contempt of 
danger and death, which are the inspiring principles of all 
great enterprizes. His most intimate friends were scarcely 
aware that he had such powerful but deep feelings, which the 
habitual reserve and coldness of his character effectually 
concealed from observation. 


O péyas de xiviv- 
vos dvaAuiy & Pw-~ 
Ta Aapbaver. Oaveiv 8 olow avayua, 
Ti xé Tig avdivuoy yipas ev oxdTw 
Kabnwevos bor paray, amavrwy 
Kaddv d&upmopos; aA’ enor wey Stock 
*Abaros y broxeeta. 


Pind. Olymp. Od. A’. vy. 129. 


We make no apology for having thus imparted to our 
readers the substance of this interesting piece of biography, 
which is the sketch of no common hand, and the product of a 
mind which knew how to temper the warmth of private 
friendship by a strict observance of what is due to truth and 
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to justice. — From Mr. Browne’s journey in 1802 through 
Asia Minor, we extract the following passage, illustrative of 
the manners of a tribe little known to Europeans : 


‘ Erakli is agreeably situated in the midst of gardens full of 
fruit and forest trees. About forty minutes from the city, be- 
gins the ascent of the mountainous ridge, a continuation of 
Taurus. It employed us nearly five hours to reach the summit. 
The Katerdgis, not knowing the road, were obliged to take guides 
from Erakli to conduct them. A little farther we came to a small 
village, near which I saw, perhaps, an acre or two of cultivated 
land. The Turkmans, with their flocks, dwelling under tents, in- 
habit this almost inaccessible region. A series of stupendous bare 
rocks succeeds to the first summit. The air is cool and salubrious, 
even in the hottest season; and pellucid springs give spirit and 
animation to the scene. The summit of this primitive ridge is 
composed of a large grained marble ; other calcareous substances 
recline on its ample sides, or are upheaved by its frequent asperi- 
ties. ‘They are all of them massy rocks, without any appearance 
of strata. A number of very ancient cedars, whose stunted 
growth and fantastic branches cast a gloomy shade, diversify the 
rugged sides of the mountain. 

‘In my visits to the Turkman tents, I remarked a strong con- 
trast between their habits and those of the Bedouin Arabs. With 
the latter, the rights of hospitality are inviolable; and while the 
host possesses a cake of bread, he feels it a duty to furnish half of 
it to his guest ; the Turkman offers nothing spontaneously, and if 
he furnish a little milk or butter, it is at an exorbitant price. With 
him it is a matter of calculation, whether the compendious profit 
of a single act of plunder, or the more ignoble system of receiving 
presents from the caravans for their secure passage, be most ad- 
vantageous. - The Arab values himself on the hasb we nasé, that is, 
his ancient pedigree ; the Turkman, on his personal prowess. 
With the former, civility requires that salutations be protracted to 
satiety ; the latter scarcely replies to a Salam aleikum. 

‘ The muleteers, who had preferred this devious path to the 
high road, to avoid the Dellis, were now alarmed at the frequent 
visits of the Turkmans. They described me to them as an officer 
of Chappan Oglou’s retinue, employed to communicate with the 
English fleet on the coast; an explanation which appeared to 
satisfy them; and fortunately I was able to support that character. 
It is to be observed that Chappan Oglou has a large military force 
at his disposal, and administers justice with a rod of iron. His 
vengeance pursues, on eagle-wing, the slightest transgression 
against his authority. Our precautions at night were redoubled ; 
and I divided the time into twowatches, which I ordered my servant 
to share with me; but the disposition to sleep having speedily got 
the better of his vigilance, a pipe, although carefully placed under 
the carpet on which I myself slept, was stolen unperceived before 
morning. 

‘ The dress of the Turkmans consists of a large striped and 
fringed turban, fastened in a manner peculiar to themselves; or 
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sometimes of a simple high-crowned cap of white felt.- A vest, 
usually white, is thrown over the shirt; the Agas superadd one of 
cloth; and in general, and in proportion to their rank and wealth, 
they approximate to the dress of the capital. But the common 
people wear a short jacket of various colours. A cincture is in- 
dispensably required, in which are fixed an enormous yatagan *, and 
a pistol. Many of them wear half boots, red or yellow, laced to the 
leg : the dress of the women is a coloured vest, and a piece of 
white cotton cloth on the head, covering part of the face. They 
are masculine and active, performing all the harder kinds of labour 
required by the family. Their features are good, but not pleasing. 
The men are generally muscular, and well proportioned; tall, 
straight, and active. Their teeth are white and regular; their 
eyes are often extremely piercing ; and there is an air of uncom- 
mon boldness in their countenances and mode of address. Their 
complexions are clear, but sun-burnt. Ina word, they have every 
thing that denotes exhaustless health and vigour of body. A 
general resemblance is visible between them and the populace of 
Constantinople ; but the latter appear effeminate by the compari- 
son. Every action and every motion of the Turkmans is marked by 
dignity and grace. Their language is clear and sonorous, but less 
soft than that of the capital ; expressing, as may be conceived, no 
abstract ideas, for which the Turkish is indebted to the Arabic 
alone; but fitted to paint the stronger passions, and to express, in 
the most forcible and laconic terms, the mandates of authority. 
Their riches consist of cattle, horses, arms, and various habili- 
ments. How lamentable to think, that with persons so interesting, 
and a character so energetic, they unite such confirmed habits of 
idleness, violence, fraud, and treachery! From the rising of the 
sun till his disappearance, the males are employed only in smok- 
ing, conversing, inspecting their cattle, or visiting their acquaint- 
ance. They watch at night for the purpose of plunder, which 
among them is honourable, in proportion to the ingenuity of the 
contrivance, or the audacity of the execution. ‘Their families are 
generally small, and there seems reason to believe that their num- 
bers are not increasing. My experience among them was too 
short to enable me to point out the checks which operate to coun- 
teract the natural tendency to multiply.’ 


The subsequent anecdote is characteristic of Mr. Browne’s 
promptitude and expertness in oriental customs : 


¢ I embarked in a small boat with several passengers for Lar- 
neka in Cyprus, which in Turkish is called Ttsla from the adja- 
cent salt-works. None of the company departed from the rules of 
civility and mutual forbearance, with the exception of a Derwish. 
The monastic order called Nakshebendi, to which he-belonged, was 
one of the strictest ; yet many individuals who are members of it 





¢ * A sword with a broad painted blade, concave, and cutting 
with one edge, which is nearly straight, or rather inclining in- 


wards, in a contrary direction to the sabre.’ 
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may be said to unite great profligacy, vulgarity, and ignorance, 
with pretensions to superior sanctity; and gross worldiness and 
servility, with extraordinary professions of devotion and self- 
denial. This man talked incessantly in a very forward’ and irra- 
tional manner ; and occasionally threw out hints that he suspected 
me to be a Christian; declaring at the same time how much he de- 
spised and hated infidels. His pointless satire I bore for some time 
very patiently, reserving my reply for a proper occasion. Being 
one day together at the table of the Casto shonee ‘officer, the 
Derwish suddenly left off eating, and looking directly at me, said, 
“© La illah ila ullah * ;” to which I instantly replied in a cheerful 


‘tone, “ We Mohammed abduhu we rasoulouhut ;” and I immediately 


added, ‘I congratulate myself, father Derwisi, on hearing the 


sacred profession of Islam drop from your tongue ; but I should 


be still better pleased at learning that the faith had place in your 
heart. God built the Islam on five things; but of the five you 
possess not one. You receive alms and never give: your knegs 
are bent at table, but never on the carpet of prayer: you 
abstain from food only when no one will give it to you: your 
ablutions are performed with dust, when they ought to be per- 
formed with water: and your pilgrimage has only been from the 
Tekié to the brothel: you drink no wine, but you are drunk with 
opium: and your embroidered cap, instead of being a crown of 
sanctity, is amark of folly. With such morals, any marriage that 
you could contract would not be a marriage, but a repetition 
of the sensuality to which you are accustomed; and if any one of 
the true believers in this place should consent to give you his 
daughter in marriage, I am content to bear all the obloquy that 
you can utter for a week to come.” It may be supposed that I 
did not venture to talk in this strain without having previously as- 
certained in what degree of estimation the Derwish was held by 
the rest of the company; and far from taking his part, they ac- 
knowledged by their loud laughter the justice of my reproof.’ 


Though we are by no means disposed to derogate from 
Mr. Browne’s qualifications as an observant traveller and 
acute geographer, and are willing to allow that Major Ren- 
nell’s testimony to the merit of his travels in Africa with re- 
spect to geographical discovery ought to outweigh the minor 
exceptions that may be made to the stiffness, and, we may 
say, heaviness of that production, we must acknowlege our 
disappointment in the notes of his journey through . Asia 
Minor, inserted in the volume which we are now examining. 
Colonel Leake’s communication, however, of his tour ie 
some of those provinces, amply compensates for the deficiency 
of Mr. Browne; and as the scientific world is already under no 
trivial obligations to the enlightened researches and _persever- 
ing industry of this enterprizing officer, the papers inserted 





‘* There is no other God but God.’ ‘+ And Mohammed és his 
servant. 
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by Mr. Walpole have by no means diminished the debt. Asia 


Minor, with the exception of one or two routes, is still a terra 
incognita to the modern race of travellers. As the ignorance 
and suspicious nature of the Turks allow them to entertain no 
idea of scientific travelling, they can scarcely imagine that 
any other motives would attract a person to so remote a coun- 
try and so toilsome an expedition, than a preparation for hos- 
tile invasion, or a search after hidden treasures. The deserted 
state of the country, also, which not unfrequently occasions a 
total want of the common necessaries and conveniences of 
life; and the enfeebled authority of the government of 
Constantinople, which often renders its protection ineffectual 
in its distant dependencies; are impediments, to which 
others might be added, that are peculiarly felt in Asia Minor. 
A disguised dress, the assumption of a medical character, 

eat patience and perseverance, and the sacrifice of all com- 
orts, afford the only chance of investigating the country ; 
and even these will be insufficient without an intimate know- 
lege of the language and manners of the people. Had Burck- 
hardt been spared to science, these interesting provinces, the 
most highly favoured by nature, though wasted and deso- 
lated by the Turk, would have presented a still wider field for 
those eminent talents, and that unsubdued courage, which en- 
abled him to elucidate the obscure tracts of Egypt and Nubia. 

Of modern tourists, two only have traversed this beauti- 
ful region for scientific purposes; Paul Lucas in 1705 and 
1706, and Captain Kinneir in 1813 and 1814: but their 
peregrinations consisted merely of three or four routes instead 
of one; the state of the provinces and various incidental 
difficulties having rendered every deviation from the main 
road wholly impracticable. The fact is that the most success- 
ful traveller can scarcely hope to effect more than a rapid pas- 
sage along the principal roads, to obtain a transient glance of 
some of the remains of antiquity," or to note the distances of 
places, their relative bearings, and the situations of remark- 
able towns or mountains. It is therefore obvious that the 
geography of Asia Minor can be elucidated only by combin- 
ing the journals of different individuals, and from the inform- 
ation thus collected making a gradual approximation to a 
detailed map of the country. ‘l’o this object Mr. Walpole 
has greatly contributed, by the publication of Colonel Leake’s 
valuable journal of his route through the centre of Asia 
Minor, from Constantinople to the coast of Cilicia: but we 
should have been better pleased if the dingy map, in which 
the respective routes of Koehler, Browne, and Leake are 
traced, had been omitted altogether. The reader is only 
encumbered with its assistance, 
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Scientific geography is apparently a rugged and uninvitin 
pursuit: but it ministers to a nobler and more expand 
science, and is a requisite step for him who would acquire 
by actual survey, or by reading, a minute and accurate view 
of the world which he inhabits; of man, modified by cli- 
mate, religion, and polity; and of governments, influenced 
reciprocally by the characters and dispositions of the different 
races who are subject to their controul: — the painful but 
necessary ascent to a vast eminence, whence the mind may 
expatiate over a large and comprehensive field of contem- 
plation. For this reason, we have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing to our readers Colonel Leake’s concise but masterly 
review of the present state of the geography of Asia Minor. 

Very reluctantly we must pass by several important papers 
in this valuable miscellany. We have already adverted to 
the discovery of an antient temple on Mount Ocha in Eubeoea, 
a most important addition to the fortunate results of similar 
researches in other parts of Greece ; —. particularly to the ex- 
cavations in Aigina and Phigaleia, conducted by Mr. Cockerell 
and Baron Haller. Mr. Hawkins’s paper, communicating 
this discovery, opens with a picturesque and striking descrip- 
tion of the dangerous and inhospitable coast of Eubcea, the 
scene of so many disasters in former times. It is regarded, 
he tells us, by the Levant sailors as the most dangerous part 
of their navigation; no bay or harbour being at hand, and 
the horrors of shipwreck being heightened by the savage 
character of the inhabitants, who are perpetually watching 
for these disasters with the rapacity of vultures. The coast 
rises boldly in a high dorsal ridge, and the summit of Mount 
Ocha is covered with the dark shadow of the clouds which 
brood over its awful precipices. We shall give the account of 
this most interesting discovery in Mr. Hawkins’s own words : 


‘ T now gradually approached the summit, which was composed 
of several distinct crags, or rather ledges of rocks; one of which 
I-soon made choice of as a station for my drawings and trigonome- 
trical operations. In the narrow interval between this and the 
next ledge, I saw, what at the first view might be mistaken for 
a ruined Greek chapel ; no unusual object of occurrence in similar 
situations. But what was my astonishment, when, on a nearer ap- 
proach, I discovered, in this ruin, the remains of a Greek temple, 
of a most ancient and peculiar construction! I must refer the 
reader to the annexed engraving for a view of this building, and 
the character of the wild scenery which accompanied it. It is 
certainly the very last situation where the ruins of a temple might 
have been expected. ’ 

‘ Pausanias speaks of the altars of Jupiter, which were on the 
summits of several mountains ; but mentions only one instance of 
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a temple in stich a situation, the dilapidated remains of a teinple 
dedicated to the Cyllenian Mercury : nor can it be said that the 
templé of Apollo Epicurius was so situated; although its site is 
unquestionably a very elevated one. I had visited the summits of 
so many of the highest mountains of Greece, without meeting with 
any vestiges of antiquity, and was so little prepared to expect a 
discovery of this kind in a spot so difficult of access, that for some 
time I could hardly believe the reality of the venerable object of 
antiquity which presented itself to my view; the total absence of 
columns, and the usual decorations of temples, having occasioned 
some dépree of ambiguity. My doubts, however, vanished by de- 
grtes, thé mote I examined the plan of the ruin and the various - 
details of its construction. These the reader will find very ac- 
curately exhibited in the annexed engravings; and the inform- 
ation which they convey will probably suggest to him the follow- 
ing teflections. 

‘ The roof is simply a covering of stone which is made to sup- 
port itself, and of which no example is known. 

‘ That part of the roof which lies upon the walls counter- 
balances the weight of that which is between them; or in othier 
words, is sufficient to counterbalance that part which projects in- 
wards and forms the ceiling. 

‘ The eastern.wall was probably built a little thicker, in order 
td counterbalance the slabs, that on this side were not bevilled 
away and netched, as those were on the west. 

‘ The inclination of the slabs answered two purposes; first, to 
throw off the rain; secondly, to throw the weight more upon the 
wall, 

‘ The opening between the opposite projecting stone must have 
been about two feet, which was probably covered with a ridge 
stone ; the whole being covered with slab stones, of which there 


‘are plain {indications in the view. 


‘ In short, the whole roof appears to have been an affair of cal- 
culation ; and plainly denotes a considerable progress having been 
made in the art of building. 

‘ Had Pausanias extended his Itinerary to Eubcea, he would 
have completed the plan of his invaluable work on the Antiquities 
of Greece ; and we should not now be at a loss for the history of 
this temple. In the absence of any direct information concerning 
it, we must content ourselves with conjectures. According to 
Stephanus Byzantinus, Mount Ocha was the scene of an event in 
the mythological history of the gods, the memory of which might 
have been consecrated by a dedication of a joint temple to Jupiter 
and Juno. It is however more probable, that the temple here ex- 
isting has been dedicated to Neptune; for Strabo, speaking of 
Gerestus, which was almost at the foot of the mountain, says, 
“ Jt has likewise a temple of Neptune, which is the most distin- 

uished of all those which are here,” meaning, I suppose, “in this 

yart of the island:” and I cannot help suspecting, when I consider 
that the disasters which befell the Grecian fleet on the Capharean 
promontory were ascribed to the anger of Nauplius, the son of 
. Neptune ; 
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Neptune ; that the whole of this mountainous promontory was ma 
peculiar manner consecrated to the same divinity. These, I be- 
lieve, are all the facts or notices which can throw any light upon 
the history of this temple; and it must be confessed that they 
lead to no very satisfactory conclusions.’ 


Mr. Wilkins has communicated to Mr. Walpole’s collec- 
tion an ingenious Dissertation on the Sculptures of the Par- 
thenon. ‘The Elgin Marbles, as they are called, constitute a 
school of sculpture, of which the models, though they appear 
little better than mutilated and shapeless fragments, are the 
most exquisite that have at any period adorned this depart- - 
ment of art. It was under the creative hands of Phidias, and 
the protection of Pericles, that sculpture started at once to 
life and maturity, Of that great artist, the reputation had 
hitherto rested on the slender notices of historians; and it was 
reserved for our own time and country to have his genius, as it 
were, embodied in actual specimens before our eyes, to confirm 
the truth of history, and to prove that the revolution of 
twenty centuries has not only added nothing to this beautiful 
art, but that even its most triumphant efforts in later times 
have been vain aspirations after an excellence which has per- 
petually eluded pursuit, and which is the exclusive boast and 
glory of that splendid zera. 

Such being our impressions, we cannot conceal our regret 
at observing that Mr. Wilkins begins his disquisition with a 
remark which considerably derogates from the transcendant 
merit of these beautiful remains. We were aware, indeed, 
that this gentleman, in his evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, had unluckily adopted an hypothesis 
of which we could have hoped that Mr. Payne Knight, who 
first started it, would have remained the exclusive proprietor ; 
viz. that Phidias never worked in stone, and consequently 
that the sculptures lately in the Parthenon, and now trans- 
ferred to England, were executed by inferior artists and assist- 
ants. ‘This extraordinary notion has been so triumphantly 
refuted by M. Visconti*, that we can scarcely persuade our- 
selves that Mr. Wilkins still adheres to it. Yet what conclu- 
sion are we to draw from the position with which he begins 
his paper, — that the slight notice taken by Pausanias of the 
sculptures of the two pediments of the Parthenon justifies the 
inference ‘ that, however estimable they appear in the eyes of 
modern criticism, they excited no strong sensation in the mind 
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* Lettre au Chev. Canova, et deux Mémoires lus a I’ Institut 
Royal de France, sur les Ouvrages de Sculpture, §c. §c. Par le 
Chev. Visconti. Londres. 1816. 
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of the writer accustomed to the contemplation of works of 
higher pretensions?” — We concede, however, to Mr. Wilkins, 
that it is somewhat singular that so minute a chronicler as 
Pausanias generally was of these matters has made so light 
a mention of the great ornaments of the Parthenon: yet 
we think that various reasons for this circumstance might be 
assigned. ‘The very celebrity of the great works of the Par- 
thenon, which all successive travellers had described, which 
all persons who had sojourned in Athens had seen, and of 
which delineations even to satiety no doubt existed when 
Pausanias travelled, might in all probability have induced 
that laborious geographer to satisfy himself with an abbre- 
viated account of the temple. It is common with writers to 
forget that it is a part of their duty to supply posterity with 
materials for history, and that matters of vulgar notoriety in 
their own age become in the progression of time dark and 
obscure: but, if the scholars and assistants of Callicrates and 
Ictinus, to whom Mr. Payne Knight attributes these miracles 
of art, were the sculptors of the Parthenon, that circumstance, 
on account of its minuteness and particularity, is not likely to 
have been passed unnoticed by Pausanias; whereas the well- 
known fact that they were the chefs d’auvre of Phidias and 
his most distinguished disciples is precisely that which, from 
its generality, such a writer would deem it superfluous to re- 
cord. We are, indeed, by no means prepared to assert that 
these stupendous works were all executed by the hand of that 
great master: for, considering their number and magnitude, 
it is perhaps not possible that a single artist could have had a 
greater share in the ornamental parts of the temple than that 
of designing them and superintending their execution. With 
these admissions, ample reason remains to infer that they are 
as much the productions of Phidias as any great mass of sculp- 
ture could be said to be the work of any one artist. It is well 
known that Alcamenes, the ablest scholar of Phidias, exe- 
cuted the pediments of the temple of Jupiter at Elis, and that 
they were touched by the Promethean hands of his master : 
a similar conclusion, therefore, with regard to the Par- 
thenon, is by no means irrational. 

We have, however, better testimony ; — the applause of the 
senses echoed by the heart. Who that has seen those ex- 
quisite forms of ideal beauty, constituting as it were a mystic 
chain that unites the external world to the world of imagin- 
ation and intellect, can contemplate the life, the activity, and 
the grace expanded over the matchless representation of the 
Panathenaic procession, and breathing in every figure of its 
diversified groupes, without the highest species of — 
gratili- 
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gratification, the noblest elevation of the mind, and the 
proudest expansion of its faculties? Even the mutilated and 
imperfect figures of the Theseus and Ilissus, destitute as they 
are of that personal character which delights and interests us 
in the Apollo or the Laocoon, and therefore less calculated to 
awaken moral associations than those statues in which the 
design of the artist is so visibly displayed; — even these 
models bespeak the divinity of the genius by which they 
‘ were imagined, and attest the sovereignty of the hand b 
which they were fashioned, in a language sufficiently intelli- 
gible to all who pretend to purity of taste, or accuracy of 
judgment. 

On the remaining parts of Mr. Wilkins’s Dissertation, we 
unhesitatingly pronounce a less qualified panegyric. Pausa- 
nias says that “‘the pediment of the front of the edifice repre- 
sented the birth of Minerva; and that of the back, the 
contest of Minerva and Neptune for Attica.” The Acropolis 
being entered from the west, and the east end of the temple 
having been from a comparatively early modern period built 
round with Turkish houses, it happened ‘that travellers mis- 
took the west for the front, and the east for the back (ozicdev); 
and therefore they applied what Pausanias had said of the 
one to the other. Having once fallen into this error, they 
persevered in adapting to it the groupes of the several pedi- 
ments; in short, torturing the birth of Minerva into the con- 
test for Attica. Mr. Wilkins has ably exposed the absurdities 
of Wheler and Spon, which have been too implicitly followed 
by Chandler and Stuart on this subject. For ourselves, we 
had already received our impressions relative to this singular 

uestion from the able work of Visconti: — but the reasonings 
of Mr. Wilkins are learned and ingenious; and we refer the 
general reader or the virtuoso to his paper, which well 
deserves the place assigned to it in Mr. Walpole’s valuable 
misceilany. 

As this article has already reached so great a length, 
we can only permit ourselves to speak in terms of general 
eulogium concerning the learned editor’s own contributions ; 
and were we disposed to extract his remarks on the inscrip- 
tions discovered in Asia Minor by Colonel Leake and Mr. 
Cockerell, we should want the requisite types for the purpose. 
We must conclude, therefore, by observing that a collection 
more valuable than this for its profound erudition, scientific 
dissertation, and general information, has rarely issued either 
from the British or the Continental press. 
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Art. V. Saxifragearum Enumeratio. Autore A. H. Haworth, 
L.S.S., &c. Accedunt Revisiones Plantarum Succilentariin: 
8vo. Harding. 1821. 


‘HE author of this work is considered, both here and on the 
Continent, to be in all probability better acquainted with 


succulent plants than any other botanist ; and, among various - 


proofs of this just tribute to his merits, we may refer not only 
to the last edition of Hortus Kewensis, where Mr. Aiton (who 
is called in the Jardin Royal at Paris le petit fils de Philip 
Miller) has implicitly followed him, but also to the Prince of 
Salm Dyck’s catalogue, where his authority is not less unequi- 
vocally appreciated ‘and maintained. The only point, relative 
to which we have ever found any deficiency in Mr. Haworth’s 
various publications, is an omission of references to those 
writers whose books are very scarce or expensive. 

In the first part of the present volume, Mr. Haworth’s at- 
tention is exclusively devoted to the Sazxifragéa, which are 
nearly related to:many succulent plants, and are regarded by 
him as a separate natural order. His remarks on ‘this he 
in his preface will probably induce many botanists to study the 
book itself, and we shall therefore quote a great part of them. 
He informs us that 


‘The old genus Sazifraga is here revised, broken down, and 
remodelled, with a view to lessen its intricacy, which every bo- 
tanist complains of, by decomposing its incongruous combinations ; 
and from the examination of many newly discovered species, a 
more commodious and natural distribution of the whole has been 
attempted ; thus dividing the old genus into such new generical 
groupes as palpably appear to include plants constructed on one 
model ; and resembling each other in habit so closely, that a geo- 
logist might say they are evidently all of the same formation. 
Such the author believes all true genera really to be, while their 
species and varieties depend on characters of less importance. 
Such groupes usually themselves point out a common name, which 
again reciprocally points out the groupe; they are also usually 
accompanied by corresponding agreements in the parts which 
compose their fructifications, and from which botanists are enabled 
to construct technical generic characters; nevertheless this (as is 
best known to those who have longest laboured at it) is a much less 
easy business than is generally imagined, and liable, as the canon of 
Linné asserts, to a multitude of unexpected aberrations. These it 
is the province of the botanist to overcome ; and where the knot is 
too intricate to be unravelled, he who cuts it in the most ingenious 
manner still renders a valuable service to the science. It will 
probably be thought that too many new genera are here made, 
and from discrepancies too often resulting from habit, and too 
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seldom from character.* The author begs leave here to refer to 
what he has said in another place; viz. that it is not a botanist 
who actually makes genera. He merely attempts by his art to 
discriminate those which the mighty hands of his own Maker have 
already made, and sealed, each as it were with some particular 
mark by which we may know them. If we take character alone, 
however regardless of habit, as a clue to guide us in the construc- 
tion of genera, we shall frequently form erroneous conclusions ; 
while; on the contrary, the natural habit, duly appreciated, will 
serve like beacons and the lights of a lighthouse to direct us to the 
truth. It may still be said, that so many genera burden the me- 
mory, that it is impossible to recollect them, and that sections 
wight answer as well. It is answered, new sections mttst have 
new names, and these will equally add to the burden of the mind. 
It may be replied, it is unnecessary to remember so minutely in 
any tribe whatever; but those who so think will seldom learn to 
discriminate either closely or extensively. In some tribes this is 
absolutely requisite, and if they suppose that half the genera at 
present on record can be distinctly retained by human memory, 
they are as much mistaken as one who sliould say he knew off 
hand and thoroughly all the words of the English Dictionary. 
Happily it is quite unnecessary to recollect extemporaneously 
either all the genera or half the words of the Dictionary, so long as 
the former are systematically distributed, and the latter submit to 
the dominion of the alphabet. The author is far from flatterin 

himself that the arrangement of the genera is the best that can be 
offered ; perhaps none upon paper that is continuous or ina straight 
line can ever be entirely unexceptionable. Every good botanist 
perceives that a perfectly natural distribution of either geneta or 
species should be made not continuously but circuitously, some- 
what resembling a map. Aswell might geographers endeavour to 
link kingdoms and counties longitudinally, as a botanist to place 
genera and species naturally in the continuous way of a straight 
line. For the kingdoms and the counties in one case, like the 
genera and species in the other, mutually approximate, not merely 
at one point, but almost invariably at many. Thus Spatularia 
Stellaris would be a Robertsonia but for its discordant filaments, a 
Miscopetalum but for its reflected calyx, or a Saxifraga but for 
both these characters conjoined. Hence it seems that nothing short 
of a botanical map can shew fairly to the eye the real but gradual 
approximation of genera and species towards each other. Closely 
analogous to this doctrine of the conformity of plants of the same 
natural genus is the science which displays the geographical sta- 
tions of genera, or, as we should say in other words, the primeval 
dispersion of the vegetable kingdom over the face of the earth. 
And this is both a novel and important study. For the primitive 
distributions have been by no means vague or indeterminate, but 





* In the natural order of Proteca, Salisbury first, and after him 
Brown, have both proposed genera characterized solely by dif- 
ferences in their habit. 
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almost always geographically regular, though various natural and 
even artificial operations have at various epochs very far disturbed 
the primitive distributions. Such, more especially, as rivers, seas, 
and floods, and the dreadful concussions of the globe itself; as 
well as the extensive migrations of birds, quadrupeds, and, lastly, of 
the human race ; each operating more or less in the wide spread 
of vegetable seeds, which, if the climate be congenial, are thus 
naturalized in a foreign soil. Hence a geographic botanist can 
frequently trace the sites of ancient or obliterated towns and cot- 
tages, by the exotics remaining long after the desolation of the 
ruins they inhabit. Through such means, the time may perhaps 
arrive, when some of the early migrations of the human race ma 
be faintly found, through the vegetables they have left. Thus 
botany may help to corroborate the sagacity of the antiquarian and 
of the historian, proving how important the sciences may become 
to each other through the medium of deductions at first imper- 
ceptible.’ 


Before we proceed to give any farther information respect- 
ing this work, we must state our objections to the doctrine 
above mentioned; namely, that a continuous or longitudinal 
arrangement of genera and species can never be a natural 
method. ‘This idea was first obscurely promulgated by Adan- 
son, in vol. i. of his Familles des Plantes, where he keeps 
back the converse of the axiom as a grand secret to be told 
hereafter; and it is supported by Mr. Robert Brown, and the 
still higher authority of De Candolle: but we are inclined 
wholly to deny this doctrine; and we do not see any analogy 
between the affinities of genera and the juxta-position of 
different kingdoms on the globe. How widely Linné’s ideas 
on the subject have been misunderstood we long since learnt 
from Dryander; and those who object to a continuous line of 
genera can never stand firmly on the high ground which they 
have climbed in such haste, till they prove that the multi- 
farious resemblances in all created beings are of equal validity, 
or that characters of primary importance ought to give place 
to such as are trivial. That the greatest possible discordance 
in the organs of vegetation must occasionally bow to con- 
cordance in the organs of reproduction is proved by Cassytha 
in the order of Laurée; and if any botanist were now to 
place Polypodée and Drosirée side by side in a natural series, 
on account of the singular resemblance in their circinated 
young foliage, he would scarcely be considered as sane. In 
truth, those physical principles, at which Linné has hinted in 
his Amenitates Academice, and by which we suspect that the 
vegetables at present existing have been originally created, 
(that is, the mixture for a certain period of very. different 
genera, ) must necessarily leave the new productions at various 
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distances between their common parents. Even at the pre- 
sent day, among seedlings of one and the same individual oak 
or beech, remarkable differences of habit spring up; some of 
the young plants aspiring to be tall and slender, and others 
growing dwarfish and bushy; some have broad and almost en- 
tire leaves, others small dentated leaves: but surely no sound 
philosopher will assert that, in a natural series of these 
trifling varieties, they can be mixed together at random as 
in‘their native seed-bed. Moreover, in a continuous series, 
whether of tribes, classes, orders, genera, species, or varieties, 
every collateral resemblance may be demonstrated to the eye 
by lines carried from one to the other, or to the mind by 
Arabic numerals; and to these latter four easy different 
powers, expressing so many different shades of affinity, may 
be given by placing a comma, semicolon, colon, or period, 
after each. 

Mr. Haworth commences with a more complete character 
of the order than: any before published, and then divides it 
into three sections, of Decandrous, Octandrous, and Pentandrous 
genera. ‘The first decandrous section, being: very numerous, 
is subdivided into two parts by its univalvular and bivalvular 
fruits ; the former of these again into two more parts by its 
straight or reflexed calyces; and both these latter parts are 
still farther subdivided by characters taken from their habit. 
The genera are Megasea, Dermasea, Chondrosea, Miscopetalum, 
Lobaria, Tridactylites, Sazxifraga, Muscaria, Leptasca, Hir- 
culus, Ciliuria, Antiphylla, Micranthes, Awazxis, Spatularia, 
Ligularia, Robertsonia, Mitella, Tiarella, Chrysosplenium, 
Adoxa, and Henchera. The first of these, Megasea, has long 
been separated and called Bergenia by Moench. 'To what 
character Mr. H. alludes in his name of Dermasea, we do 
not know or even guess. Chondrosea is no doubt applied 
from the cartilaginous particles and granular spots of its 
leaves and flowers. Miscopetalum would perhaps have been 
more correctly designated by the term Mischalla, picyxos, 
pedicellus, adrros alius, partibus aliter quam in affinibus stipitatis. 
The name of Lobaria must be changed, being previously oc- 
cupied by Acharius ; and Antiphylia would have sounded more 
like a: noun-substantive that can stand by itself in the neuter 
gender Antiphyllon, as Rhododendron, Leucadendron, Polycar- 
pon, Memecylon, Lycoperdon, Tragopogon, Dodecatheon, Codon. 
Mr. Haworth prefixes to this part (written at his estate near 
Hull as far back as 1817) the following modest quotation from 
Saussure: ** The more I observe, the more I find the neces- 
sity of observation: and the less I rely upon what I have ob- 
served ;” and this remark is now become still more appropriate 
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by an essay which we are informed will soon appear on 
Sazifragée from the pen of Mr. Don. 

Part II. is a revision of and additions to Mr. H.’s former 
publications on succulent plants; of which, having devoted so 
much space to the first part, our report must be short. Here 
he separates those highly ornamental plants common in our 
glass-houses, Crassula Jasminea, Odoratissima, Bicolor, Ver- 
sicolor, Media, and Coccinea, from Larochea of De Candolle, 
by the name of Kalosanthes, and we think on sound prin- 
ciples; because, though the essential differences in their 
flowers are few, those few are very striking. TZwunrgosca and 
Globulea, for two other genera, are less tenable words, espe- 
cially the former. After Oerea, (for which he prefers Adan- 
son’s abominable Chinese name of Kalanchoe,) Anacampseros of 
Ray and Tournefort is restored. Then Bulbine of Willdenow 
is justly adopted. Several of the Aloes, confounded in our 
stoves under the names of Africana and Ferox, are next de- 
fined, and separated as a genus, with the name of Pachyden- 
dron, rightly terminating in on. Aloe Plicatilis of Linné is 
here named Rhipidodendrum. Cactus is subdivided as by the 
old botanists. ‘Two new species are added to the anomalous 
Rhipsalis, and many more to the vast genus of Mesembryan- 
themum. ‘This last, for the present, Mr. H. divides into 69 
sections, which we have no doubt are strictly natural. Rela- 
tive to these he says, 


‘It is to be believed that the above groupes comprise. several 
true genera. Nevertheless, their actual limits and characteristics 
(except in M. Glabrum hereunder detached) lie veiled in difficul- 
ties, which thus far at least escape development and defy research. 
And yet the author once had vainly hoped, that the Minima, from 
their tubular corolla, the Linguiformia from their multilocular 
capsules, the Articulata from their singular calyx, the Bracteata 
from their small number of true filaments and continually open 
flowers, the Megacephala, and Perfoliata, &c. &c. might have con- 
stituted distinct genera, and they possibly are such. But he has 
been hitherto effectually foiled by such insensible shades and gra- 
dations of character, among species of the same section, that he 
has not yet been able to reconcile their discrepancies. He does 
not however completely despair, and with some hopes of ulterior 
success has again taken all the species into cultivation.’ 


In so desirable a pursuit, we are confident that the author 
has the warm wishes and will obtain the assistance of every bo- 
tanist at home and abroad ; and, as far as our own experience 
warrants us in the remark, we conclude by saying to him, 
Divide et impera. 
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Art. VI. The Dublin esoeueareRaguartty and Communications 
in Medicine and Surgery. Vols. 1. and II. S8vo. pp. 366. and 
pp- 396. Dublin, Hodges and M‘Arthur; London, Longman 
and Co. 


I" gives us very sincere pleasure to introduce to the notice 
of our readers this additional result of the awakened ex- 
ertions of our medical brethren of the sister-island. That 
they have remained so long comparatively silent, amid the 
literary bustle which agitated the profession in other parts of 
the empire, has arisen neither from deficiency of talent nor 
from want of means of medical observation ; and the oppor- 
tunities which the metropolis of Ireland affords for the study 
of disease, and the prosecution of anatomical research of 
every description, point it out as the seat of a school destined 
at no remote day to occupy a very high place among the 
scientific establishments of: Europe. The causes of such 
distinction, however, are calculated to awaken feelings of a 
painful character; since the richest field for the physician, 
the anatomist, the pathologist, and the surgeon, is that which 
most abounds in human wretchedness, destitution, and pro- 
fligacy. ‘The existence of those evils, so excessive in the 
capital of Ireland, has led to the institution of the numerous 
and princely charities with which it abounds, for the recep- 
tion of the insane, the foundling, the syphilitic, the pregnant, 
and the diseased of every kind and description. ‘To recite 
their names would be a needless task: but we believe that 
they are more numerous in proportion to the population, 
than the corresponding receptacles and hospitals in London. 
That the medical officers of these noble establishments should 
be enabled to produce annually such reports of the general 
occurrences in their several institutions, and of individual 
cases, as may prove highly interesting and instructive to the 

embers of the profession, every person must be prepared to 
expect: but to render the publication still more valuable, its 
pages are liberally opened to the meritorious communications 
of medical practitioners in every part of the island. Each 
volume consists of two parts ; — the first containing medical 
and surgical reports ; — the second, miscellaneous communi- 
cations of the same nature. 

Both the first and the second volumes commence with a 
Report from Dr. Cheyne of the Hardwicke Fever-hospital. — 
In the first of his papers, he has presented us with an excel- 
lent account of the fever which prevailed in Dublin, imme- 
diately before the appearance in that city of the epidemic 


fever which spred such alarm throughout the United — 
oms. 
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doms. Like that great observer Sydenham, Dr. Cheyne is a 
believer in the general similarity of character which diseases 
assume in individual periods, and in the necessity therefore 
of studying. the epidemic vonstitution of the time, to enable 
us to treat its diseases with success; while in his manner, 
also, we think that we can trace evident marks of a careful 
and intelligent perusal of the writings of the greatest of English 
physicians. ‘The first of the reports before us embraces a 
period from April, 1816, to March of the succeeding year, 
inclusive; during which 780 patients were admitted into 
Dr. C.’s wards in the Hardwicke Fever-hospital. Of these, 
53 died, but 13 of that number from disease different from 
fever, giving as the proportion of deaths from fever one in 
19}. ‘The general character of the malady was that of in- 
flammatory affection of the mucous membrane of the stomach 
and intestines: epigastric tenderness was very common ; and 
in one or two cases, the appearances after death seemed dis- 
tinctly to denote the previous existence of: peritoneal inflam- 
mation. During the severe weather of December and Janu- 
ary, the fever was accompanied by well marked bronchial and 
thoracic inflammation. That the febrile cases under Dr. C.’s 
care were not by any means of a highly contagious nature 
is sufficiently apparent from the circumstance, that, out of 
23 hospital-attendants, not one was affected with fever during 
the year 1816. Considering the disease as at least of a sub- 
inflammatory character, Dr. Cheyne was induced to employ 
the lancet: but he appears to have used this remedy with 
much caution and reserve. Of the extent to which depletion 
was carried in particular cases, we cannot form any notion, as 
he has merely stated generally the number of ounces of blood 
drawn, with the number of leechings, and of cuppings, in the 
several wards during the twelve months specified: whence it 
appears that, in the treatment of 780 patients, 587 ounces of 
blood were taken by venesection, and 171 leechings and 35 
cuppings had been ordered. Of the 40 fatal cases, 21 were 
blooded; and 10 ounces formed the average quantity taken 
_ at one operation. In the use of the lancet, he was rarely 
guided by the state of the pulse, which he considers as a 
most fallacious aid: but tumour, tenderness of the belly, pain, 
and anxiety, are regarded by him as affording distinct indi- 
cations for blood-letting. 

In the latter stage of the disease, and under symptoms of 
debility, Dr. C. is by no means averse to the use of stimu- 
Jants and cordials. In the 780 cases already mentioned, he 
states that he prescribed during the year not less than 8287 
ounces of port wine, 294 pints of punch, and 1011 pints of 
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porter. ‘To shew the very judicious discrimination which 
marks his practice, we quote the following passage : 


‘ During the course of my practice, I have had several op- 
portunities of seeing patients in fevers, more especially those 
advanced in life, fall into a state of helpless debility, unable to 
move to either side, with a hot and harsh skin, a quick and weak 
pulse, a faded, muddy, chlorotic complexion, without any affec- 
tion of the lungs or brain, or complaint of any thing. They 
withered, as it were, and one knew not why. I used to imagine 
that this state of adynamia arose from want of re-action, or from 
exhaustion of the vital principle after excessive re-action; in 
truth I knew not how to explain the matter. Such cases occurred 
during the present species of fever, in which it was proved by 
dissection, that the mucous membrane of the stomach and intes- 
tines was the seat of the disease. Instead of giving cordials in 
such cases, on which I thought our hopes solely depended, I 
would now apply leeches and large blisters to the abdomen. IL 
would give a mild emetic in some cases, camphor and nitre in 
most, and glysters; as by such means, with fomentations to the 
legs and a very cautious use of cordials, I, in several very unpro- 
mising cases, succeeded in restoring the patient to health.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 37.) 


This truly valuable paper is prefaced by a statement of the 
situation, arrangement, and interior economy of the Hard- 
wicke Fever-hospital; and by an account of the peculiarly 
wretched objects who form the principal part of its inmates. 

In the second report, Dr. C. refers chiefly to the epidemic 
which was diffused so extensively over Ireland; and its com- 
mencement in the metropolis is thus noted : 


‘On the Ist of September (1817) fifteen patients applied for 
admission, a circumstance which, as accounts had been received 
from all parts of Ireland of the prevalence of fever, the governors 
of the House of Industry thought it their duty to report without 
delay to the Lord Lieutenant. This precaution was not an unneces- 
sary one, for, in the course of a week, 100 patients were admitted, 
the usual weekly average being 27.’ (Vol. ii. p. 39.) 


He goes on to state the measurcs adopted for the suppres- 
sion of the fever, and concludes by remarking; * Such was 
the provident care of government, that with the exception of 
one day, every person in fever, who applied to be taken into 
an hospital, was received during the autumn, winter, spring, 
and summer of 1817 and 1818.’ (Vol. ii. p. 43.) On this 
point, however, he is completely at issue with Dr. Harty * ; 
who‘asserts that in 1818 “ there were, between the Ist of Janu- 
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‘ * See our account of Dr, Harty’s publication, Rev. for Septem- 
er last. 
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ary and the 22d of March, 1871 applicants for admission into 
Cork-street Hospital, of whom only 1345 could be received 
there; of the remainder, a large proportion may have been 
removed to other hospitals, yet not without delay and conse- 
quent mischief. In some cases it has been well ascertained, 
at so many of a family have been lying under fever at the 
same time, as to be unprovided with a single attendant, or 
with a messenger to deliver their application for relief at any 
of the hospitals.” (Harty, p.49., note.) On the subject of 
the measures recommended by the physicians of the House of 
Industry, and adopted by government, we have already ex- 
pressed our opinion, when noticing the work of Dr. Harty. 
The general character of the epidemic fever was, according 
to Dr. Cheyne, synochus; although the majority of writers 
have been inclined to rank the disease under typhus. In 
some, the accession of the fever was preceded by great de- 
jection of spirits for several days; others continued at their 
work after their illness had commenced under the form of 
head-ache, frequently intermitting; and, in a few, the disease 
began with intense head-ache, laying the patient at once 
prostrate under its attack. Generally speaking, however, 
the commencement of the complaint presented nothing un- 
usual. Symptoms of pulmonic irritation usually prevailed 
early. Of 175 patients admitted into two wards during the 
months of April, May, and June, at least three-fourths had 
cough, with pains or stitch, oppression in the chest, or 
quickened respiration; and, in the two succeeding months, 
nearly one half were similarly affected. ‘To these symptoms, 
in the severe cases, about eight or ten days from the com- 
mencement of the disease, unsteadiness of the mind succeeded, 
with suffused eyes and nocturnal delirium. The restless 
delirium, of which Dr. C. gives a very excellent description, 
sooner or later degenerated into sopor, with the accompani- 
ment of mild typhoid symptoms. ‘The appearance of delirium 
was often followed by abatement of the pulmonic irritation, 
and of the head-ache. Petechize were of very common oc- 
currence; and, from the observation of the author, they 
‘seemed to have no connection with the temperature of the 
patient’s body, but to depend on the severity of the disease 
and the disturbed state of the sensorium. Yellowness of the 
skin was very frequent, and sometimes took place very sud- 
denly. It is remarkable that, in this disease, a high temper- 
ature of the body seemed to afford rather a favourable 
prognosis; for it was observed that the greater number of 
deaths occurred in cases in which the temperature was low. 


Dr. C. states that he always obtained more information of 
his 
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his patient’s condition from his respiration than from his 
pulse, and more from his pulse than from his temperature, 
The disease in many cases gradually abated: but crisis was 
not unfrequent; sometimes by diarrhoea, at others by ri r 
and perspiration. .Relapses appear to have occurred in the 
proportion of 1 in 30. The abstraction of blood was prac- 
tised rather generally in this disease, and with apparent 
benefit : but the free use of the lancet appears seldom tg haye 
been adopted by Dr. C.: — 12 ounces were rarely at ted 
at one venesection, and 10 ounces are stated as the average 
_ quantity. Wine was now administered in a larger propor- 
tion than in the fever of the preceding year: 70] patients 
being allowed 8860 ounces: but, to balance this increase, 
they had in addition only 7} pints of punch, and 36 pints of 
porter ; so that the treatment on the whole was less stimulant 
in the epidemic of 1817. The proportion of deaths was 1 
in 1633: but so great was the number of moribund cases 
admitted, that Dr. C. gives the real proportion, when these 
are deducted, as under 1 in 30. ‘* Nay,’ he observes, ‘ from 
December to the end of June, in our whole hospital-estg- 
blishment, it would not have been 1 in 40.’ he most 
common sequele of this fever were phthisis pulmonalis, dysen- 
tery, and dropsical affections. Some instances occurred of 
loss of voice and hearing, paralysis, icterus, meleena, and 
hzematemesis. The contagious nature of the epidemic is 
sufficiently established. Eight or nine medical gentlemen 
were affected with fever: all the servants, whose business it 
was to remove the clothes of the patients on their admission, 
were severely afflicted with it; and also most of the un- 
seasoned nurses. Contagion alone, however, without other 
auxiliary influences, was not always sufficient to produce the 
disease; of which a very remarkable proof is furnished b 
the comparative infrequency of fever among the troops hath 
in Dublin and other parts of Ireland, although their inter- 
course with the infected was notorious, and cguyld not have 
been prevented. We have learned that the same fact was 
strikingly exemplified with regard to the military, both in 
barracks and billets, in a large and populous city of oyr own 
island, where fever was excessively prevalent. 

A very instructive table of the fatal cases is given by Dr. C., 
exhibiting a view of the most important symptoms, and of 
the appearances discovered after death. It would seem that, 
in almost all, were detected more or less distinct traces of an 
inflammatory state in the brain or its membranes ; in no ¢ase 
did he discover pus; and in one, only, coagulable lymph in 
this organ. Ina case in which distinct typhoid symptoms had 
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existed, no disease could be detected, except adhesion of the 
pleura; and in another, where coma had apparently suc- 
ceeded to high delirium, the encephalon was healthy, but 
the mesentery and membranes within the chest shewed nu- 
merous spots of extravasated blood, with traces of inflam- 
mation. Epigastric tenderness seemed uniformly to arise 
from an inflammatory affection of the mucous membrane of 
the stomach, and yellowness of the skin to depend almost 
always on obstruction of the gall-ducts by calculi, or on 
changes in the organic structure of the liver. 

The space which we have allotted to the consideration of 
these two papers sufficiently indicates our opinion of their 
merits. 

To return to the first volume of this work; in the second 
paper, Dr. Edward Percival has forcibly called our attention 
to the Influence of the Organs of Digestion and Assimilation 
on the deranged State of the Mental Faculties. His statements, 
however, tend to shew rather that the morbid condition of the 
stomach and intestinal canal accompanies and aggravates the 
mental alienation, than that it gives rise to that melancholy 
disease. ‘The subject is discussed under the heads of Jntes- 
tinal Torpor with increased Secretion from the Mucous Mem- 
brane, Diarrhcea, voracious and depraved Appetite, and Aversion 
to Food. The paper is closed by remarks-on maniacal epilepsy, 
with cases illustrative of the utility of the spirit of turpen- 
tine as an aperient and restorative in this usually hopeless 
malady. 

Dr. Colles has described a light Apparatus for the Treatment 
of Club-foot, which he has found effectual when applied 
within the first six months after birth. A similar instrument, 
of much stronger materials, was tried by him in cases from 
3 to 12 years of age, but without success; and he candidly 
admits that his apparatus is much less efficient in affections of 
long standing than that of Scarpa. In a dissection of club-foot, 
of which Dr. C. has given an account, the most striking 
peculiarity of form was the curvature and elongated tarsal 
head of the astragalus. — Two plates are appended, one re- 
presenting the skeleton of the foot just mentioned, and the 
other shewing the apparatus recommended. 

The fourth paper contains Observations on the Remittent Fever, 
and on the Plague which prevailed in the Island of Corfu during 
1815 and 1816, by Dr. Goodison ; and the fifth presents An 
Account of the Removal of a Tumour situated beneath the 
Angle of the Jaw, by Dr. Cusack of Dublin. It was of a large 
size, extending from the lobe of the ear to the lower border 
of the thyroid cartilage, pushing into the mouth, and im- 
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peding deglutition and respiration. In the progress of the 
dissection, the external carotid was found lying on its 
outer edge, and was secured by a ligature. The tumour was 
so strongly attached to the corner of the os hyoides, that a 
quarter of an inch of that bone came away along with its 
root, and an equal portion was removed by the scissars in 
consequence of its diseased state. 


In the sixth article we have an interesting Account by 
Dr. Edward Percival of an Epidemic Petechial Febricula. 


‘The treatment consisted only in gentle purgatives: but 


Dr. P. states that he would have resorted to more active re- 
medies, (emetics and cold affusion,) had he seen the disease 
in its commencement. 


The same gentleman next presents us with some Brief 


Notices of the Deleterious and Medicinal Effects of Green Tea. 
— Two cases are given of the powerful effects of a strong 
infusion of this herb on the action of the heart and arteries ; 
and we can vouch for the accuracy of the detail of symptoms, 
from the effects which we have ourselves experienced from the 
same beverage. The remedies for the poison of green tea are 
brandy, ether, and opium; and, on the other hand, Dr. P. 
has very judiciously added some reflections on the use of the 
infusion of green tea, as an antidote against excessive doses 
of the substances just mentioned. He recommends it also in 
suppurative fever, such as accompanies pulmonary phthisis ; 
and in dropsical affections, in which last it proves an useful 
auxiliary to other diuretics. 

Observations on Hernia, by Mr. C. H. Todd, of the Rich- 
mond Surgical Hospital. —This paper is opened by some 
diffuse critical remarks on the anatomy of hernia, in which 
we have not been able to observe any thing peculiarly novel 
or interesting. Several excellent cases are briefly detailed by 
Mr. T., which evince his superior surgical talents. 

Dr. Cheyne has presented an interesting illustration of the 
alternating diseased Action of the Mucous Membrane of the 
Stomach and Intestines, and of the Peritonfum. A case of 
melena and a case of dysentery are given in farther corro- 
boration of his opinion: both of which alternated with peri- 
tonzeal dropsy. 

The same able physician next supplies a case of fever, 
accompanied by yellownesss of the skin, which terminated 
fatally. The dissection did not detect any redundant secre- 
tion of bile, nor any disease or obstraction of the biliary 
organs. Dr. C. very judiciously questions the propriety of 
treating this'case with wine and mercurials, as he did ; and the 
latter part of the paper on some very pertinent remarks 
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on the doubtful use of mercury in all cases of jaundice from 

Shedged nt and on the occurrence of that affection during 

a mercurial course. That jaundice often arises during the 

use of mercury, and apparently from its action, is a curious 

tact 3. which, however, was long ago pointed out by Mr. John 
earson. | a 

Dr. Colles furnishes the next paper, on the subject of 

Trismus Nascentium.— He has made numerous dissections 

of infants who fell victims to this affection; and he states that 

he has discoverell traces of inflammation in the extremities of 
the umbilical arteries, and neighbouring parts, to which he 
would ascribe the occurrence of these fatal spasms. We 
believe that a very irritated state of the umbilicus may pro- 
duce the disease, but we have no doubt that it proceeds also 
from other causes; as confinement in impure air, deranged 

State of the bowels, and a morbid condition of the nurse’s 

milk. In one case, which occurred to our observation, we 

felt inclined to ascribe the attack of trismus to a too early vac- 
cination within the month. It has been stated to Dr. C. that 
the disease has been avoided among the infant-slaves in 

Jamaica. a cold bathing, and dressing the umbilicus with 

spirit of turpentine: but we have little confidence in this 

preventive treatment. [Je asks whether the cord can be tied 
close io the abdonien, at a part covered with skin, and hints 
hat this might prove useful as a security against umbilical 
lernia, as well as trismius. e have seen the cord inadver- 
tently tied in the manner proposed by Dr. C., with the effect 

of rodycing alarming irritation. 
| fi. Percival relates a case of Dropsy by Conversion of the 

Disease from the Skin to Serous and Cellular Membrane. — It 

is an instance of inflammatory ascites and anasarca, contem- 

poraneous with the fading of a severe cutaneous eruption. 

_ In the next paper, we have the History of a Wound of the 
ech, in which the common Carotid was tied successfully, by Dr. 
ohn Browne. — The treatment is highly creditable to the 

operator : but it is singular that, after He had tightened the 

ligature, in removing the finger from the wound in the 
artaty, and sponging fhe orifice, the bleeding recurred even 
more profusely than before; and that it was stopped by re- 
applying the finger, and did not return. If the hemorrhage 
arose, as the author thinks, from anastomozing vessels, it is 
very remarkable that it did not recur when the pressure was 
removed ; and it is worthy of notice that, after the profuse 
bleedings which took place previous to and during the oper- 
ation, it was found necessary the day afterward to take from 
the arm not less than 35 ounces of blood, 

Mr. ‘Todd 
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Mr. Todd gives an interesting though brief account of Rup- 
tured Intestine ; which occurred in consequence of a fall when 
the stomach and duodenum were distended with food. ‘ The 
upper part of the jejunum was found completely torn off from 
the duodenum ; the ends of the ruptured intestine were found 
separated from each other for nearly an inch; and the mucous 
membrane everted for some space on both parts,’ 

In an excellent paper by Dr. Cheyne on the Efficacy of 
James’s Powder in the Apoplectic Diathesis, several interest- 
ing cases are related in proof of the virtues of this medicine, 
The powder is at first given in the dose of two grains, and 
afterward increased by the addition of half a grain or a grain 
every night, till in this way 18 or 20 grains are taken without 
inconvenience, or even any remarkable sensible effect. 

Mr. Todd, who has contributed largely to these volumes, 
next gives the History of a remarkable Enlargement of the 
Biliary Duci. — In this very singular case, a fluctuation was 
felt in the epigastric region, and supposed to arise from hepa- 
tic abscess: but, when it was punctured, above two quarts of 
bilious fluid escaped. On examination after death, the hepatic 
and common ducts were found enormously enlarged, forming 
a sac stretching from the porta of the liver to the os sacrum, 
and covering the anterior surface of the right kidney with the 
greater part of the left. ‘The cyst contained a quart of bile, 
and its interior was lined with a gritty deposit. The liver 
was not enlarged, but of a healthy structure: the gall-blad- 
der was empty, and contracted. ‘The ductus communis was 
obliterated at its extremity, in consequerice of an. indurated 
state of the pancreas, which had involved all the neighbouring 
parts in inflammation. 

The first volume is closed by ai Essay on Periostilis, by 
Dr. Crampton, which we have perused with much gratifica- 
tion. He has here satisfactorily established the existence of 
this painful affection, independent altogether of any specific 
diseases. Dr. C. very properly recommends the early divi- 
sion of the thickened membrane; and in chronic cases, he 
lays down a very excellent plan of constitutional treatment by 
country-air, sea-bathing, and sarsaparilla, Several highly 
interesting and instructive cases are detailed. | 

Vol. Il. commences with Dr. Cheyne’s report on fever, 
already considered; after which Mr. Todd supplies an ex- 
tended Report of. certain Affections of the Penis, with the 
Modes of Treatment adopted in the Richmond Surgical Hospi- 
tal. — He confesses that he is still unacquainted with the 
pathognomonic symptom of true venereal sore, and declares 
that he has seen ulcers accurately presenting the Hunterian 
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characters, where no syphilitic taint could be suspected. The 
subject is involved in much obscurity, which is no doubt 
increased by the invincible tendency of patients to falsify the 
histories of their disease. We have, however, made one very 
important step in the knowlege of syphilis, by ascertaining 
that itis curable without mercury, and that its true character 
is no longer to be decided by the influence which mercury or 
other remedies may exert over it. Mr. Todd does not seem 
to consider the experiments and inquiries of others, on this 
subject, as intitled to the praise which we feel that they merit ; 
and, to prove their want of originality, he details the judicious 
limitations of Mr. Henthorn in the use of mercury for 
syphilis. We believe, however, that Mr. H., whatever he 
might think of the impropriety of administering this mineral 
in particular circumstances of the disease, did not question 
the absolute necessity of its use for the complete wnilbiadlie 
of true syphilis. 

Several very interesting cases are given of persons infected 
with symptoms resembling syphilis, by the contact of diseased 
infants. We have often thought that a careful review of all 
such cases, and a comparison of them with the other forms of 
syphilis communicable by drinking from the same vessel, &c., . 
would probably throw much light on the true nature of the 
complaint, and on the peculiarities of its early history when 
it prevailed as an epidemic. We are happy to observe that 
this report, of which we must express our high approbation, 
is to be continued. 

An account of the Obliteration of the Abdominal Aorta, by 
Dr. Goodison; with Remarks, by Dr. Ph. Crampton. — This 
great arterial trunk was found obliterated by a deposition of 
ymph within its cavity, from the origin of the inferior mesen- 
teric artery, as far as and even into the commencement of the 
iliacs. It appears that this change had been the result of dis- 
ease and dilatation of the coats of the vessel. 

Of the three following papers we can afford space only for 
the titles: Case of Femoral Aneurism cured by tying the Ex- 
ternal Iliac Artery, by S. Wilmot, M.D., &c. Case of Apo- 
plexy, in which the fleshy Part of the Heart was converted into 
Fat, by J. Cheyne, M.D., &c. Case of Suffocation produced 
by a Portion of solid Food in the Cisophagus, by J. Kirby, 
A.B. &c. 

Account of a Disease named Berri Berri, by J. Ridley, 
Surg. R. Art. — This affection is endemic in Ceylon, where 
the author had an opportunity of seeing it, and the misfortune 
of suffering under its effects. In his case, which is detailed, 
the attack of berri berri seems to have originated from the 
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excessive fatigues of his professional duties. It appears to 
commence in an inflammatory anasarca, and terminate in gene- 
ral dropsy. ‘The treatment consisted in the employment of 
stimulants, purgatives, and diuretics. mig not blood-letting 
in the early stage prove highly beneficial : 

Mr. Proudfoot, surgeon of the 27th Regiment, gives an 
Account of the Endemic Fever of Carthagena, as it appeared in 
1812 ;— and Dr. Colles then favours us with an Account of a 
Disease of the Lymphatic Glands of the Groin. —We cannot 
agree with Dr. C. in his opinion that the frequency of pulse 
‘and the head-ache, which he has observed in this affection, 
intitle it to be considered as a distinct disease; nor do we 
concur with him in thinking that it is not of a strumous 
character. 

We are again indebted to Mr. Todd for an account of 
what he names Paronychia Gangrenosa, which consists merely 
in vesications, and superficial gangrenous spots, on the ex- 
tremities of the fingers. ‘This affection occurs in elderly per- 
sons who are too lowly fed, and is connected with a deranged 
state of the digestive functions. A stimulant treatment, with 
purgatives and mercurials, proved successful. 

Dr. J. Crampton gives a report of a diseased Appearance in 
the Intestines of Children; which was an affection of the 
mucous membrane, chiefly of the large intestines, occurring 
sometimes in the form of small tubercles, and at others in 
that of ulcers: —the latter being perhaps merely the ad- 
vanced stage of the disease. It accompanied the epidemic 
fever during the spring of 1818; and the facts detailed by 
Dr. Crampton serve well to illustrate the views of Dr. Cheyne 
in his first report. ‘The treatment consisted principally in 
the use.of leeches, warm bathing, and mild purgatives, 
followed by Dover’s powders, with the blue pill, and hydrar- 

gyrus cum creta, with rhubarb. | 

In a Case of Gun-shot Wound, related by Mr. Kirby, the 
patient is stated to have lived for more than seven months 
after the accident. On dissection, an abscess was found in 
the left hemisphere of the cerebrum, containing something 
more than an ounce of pus, and a large ragged portion of 
a bullet. ‘ There were several pieces of bone within the 
substance of the brain at different distances from its surface, 
and some had passed altogether through it, and lay below 
the hemisphere.—The ventricles contained upwards of a pint 
of fluid. The remainder of the brain was remarkably firm, 
and free from all appearance of inflammation.’ 

Dr. Pitcairn has detailed a case of Disease of the Gums, 
which occurred during Pregnancy. Although not important, it 
is curiously illustrative of the wide extent of uterine influence. 
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The succeeding paper, by Dr. Cusack, reports Two Cases of 
ruptured Bladder, from Accident. —In one, an attempt was 
made to relieve the sufferer by puncturing the abdomen, and 
drawing off the effused urine; and a large quantity was in 
this manner evacuated, but only with temporary benefit. 

Mr. Mac Dowel gives a Case of Acute Rheumatism termin- 
ating in Peritonitis. —'The inflammation of the peritonzeum 
succeeded to abatement of rheumatic affection of the knee- 
joint: but, after death, the traces of inflammation were still 
very distinct in both of these cavities. We have met with a 
case somewhat similar, in which a copious effusion of lymph 
arid serum into the bag of the pleura destroyed a patient who 
was affected with rheumatism of the knee-joint; and, in this 
instance also, the cavity of the joint was filled with inflamma- 
tory effusion. 

In a case of Sudden Death Jrom Oxalic Acid, related by 
Dr. John Mollan, the right cavities of the heart were found 
distended with air, which had not the slightest offensive 
odour; and bubbles of air floated on the liquid blood which 
they contained. The stomach appeared at its great extremity 
as if it had been corroded by a strorig caustic. 

Dr. Colles next supplies an Account of the Dissection of Eleven 
Cases of Fracture of the Neck of the Thigh-bone.— In none 
of them was the union complete by callus, but it was more or 
less perfectly accomplished by the interposition of ligamentous 
or cartilaginous substance. In every instance, the capsular 
ligament was much thickened, but in one only did it appear 
to have been lacerated. Dr. C. states that in three of the 
cases the fracture was incomplete. 

In the concluding paper, Dr. Ryan has detailed five suc- 
cessful Cases of the Operation for Artificial Pupil; in some 

of which he performed the simple incision of the iris by the 
knife of Adams, and in the others removed a portion of it by 
prolapsus and excision. He has shewn that the interposition 
of any portion of the lens between the lips of the divided iris 
is not necessary to success, as Adams has asserted. In one 
case of blindness of both eyes from partial opacity of the 
cornea, Dr. R. succeeded in greatly extending the sphere of 
vision, by forming the artificial pupil in a different situation in 
each eye. The last cure is an instance of successful restoration 
of distorted pupil from adhesion of the iris; by introducing a 
small . round-pointed iris-knife, and dividing the unnatural 
attachment to the cornea. — This modest and sensible paper, 
which calls for our unqualified approbation, is illustrated by 
three plates. 

The volume is closed by an address to the medical prac- 
titioners of Ireland, requesting atiswers to numerous queries 
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respecting the late epidemic fever ; and the editors state that 
replies have been received from many individuals, but that 
from others no communication has reached them. It is in- 
timated that an ample report of the epidemic is now prepar- 
ing, and will appear in the third volume. 


Arr. VII. The Favourite of Nature; a Tale. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
1/. 1s. sewed. Whittakers. 1821. 


TH! labours of those idle or curious people, who take the 
trouble of turning over the pages of the thousand works 
of fiction with which our modern press is continually teem- 
ing, may perhaps be compared to the task to which the in- 
habitants of Africa sometimes submit, when they wash the 
sand of an unproductive river for the small but rich portion 
of golden grains which it affords. Having ourselves had 
some experience in the former occupation, we can imagine 
the delight of the swarthy labourer when he discovers the 
glittering treasure which is to reward his exertions, by the 
sentiment of satisfaction which we have felt when, perchance, 
# good novel has fallen unexpectedly into our hands ;—a 
novel fit to be swallowed, according to Lord Bacon’s second 
definition of books: for, though such a work can scarcely be 
classed among those which are to be chewed and digested, 
yet it is certainly above those which, according to the same 
authority, are only to be /asted. | 
We have been induced, then, to notice the volumes which 
form the subject of the present article by a sense of justice; 
—this being the only return which it is in our power to 
make for the pleasure that we have experienced in the perusal 
of them. Indeed, this branch of our literature is by no means 
so unimportant as not to claim the attention of those who 
watch over the progress of letters ; for the influence of works 
of fiction over the morals and manners of the people is per- 
haps greater than that of any other class of writings: but the 
great quantity of useless or pernicious novels which daily issue 
from the press renders it impossible to keep an account of 
their demerits; and therefore all that remains in our power 
is to point out such as appear to us most deserving of atten- 
tion and encouragement. Among these, ‘ The Favourite of 
Nature’ is certainly intitled to be ranked; and we shall now 
endeavour to give some idea of this tale, as well as of the 
moral which it is written to inculcate. 
The fortunes and fate of Eliza Rivers, a beautiful, accom- 
plished, and high-minded creature, form the subject of these 
volumes. At the age of nineteen she entered into the world 
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with all the endowments that nature can bestow, and all the 
advantages which art can furnish. With talents of the most 
brilliant order, and with a kind and warm heart, nothing ap- 
peared to be wanting to render her that “ faultless monster,” - 
a perfect character, but a well-regulated mind. Possessing, 
however, an ardent imagination, and the quickest and most 
sensitive feelings, she had never been accustomed to the ex- 
ertion of self-control; and the very fascination, which the 
power of her loveliness and wit threw around her, only ren- 
dered her prospects of happiness more insecure. Painfull 
alive to every impression of outward circumstances, all the 
gifts of nature and fortune often failed to insure her tranquil- 
lity and contentment. In a mind like hers, however, the arts 
and elegant literature found a powerful interest, and repaid 
her devotion by the additional charms with which they in- 
vested her character. She was in short an English Corinna ; 
no servile copy of the brilliant Italian model, but possessing 
the same dignity of intellect, the same splendor of talents, 
and the same energy of feeling, all mellowed down into that 
more reserved and engaging form which distinguishes the 
character of English women. At the period when the tale 
commences, Miss Rivers had just lost the last survivor of all 
her near relations, and was compelled to leave the scenes in 
which she had passed her happy childhood for the hospitable 
roof of her guardian, Mr. Henley, the rector of Fairfield : —- 
between whose daughter Louisa, and his new ward, very tew 
points of resemblance could be found. The mind of Louisa 
was gentle, tranquil, and composed: her happiness consisted 
in the quiet and unostentatious performance of the few humble 
duties which were imposed on her ; and she found the richest 
recompence in her own cheerful reflections, and her father’s 
approving smile. 

A short time after the arrival of Eliza at Fairfield, a visitor 
made his appearance in the village, in the person of Sir 
George Melmoth, a frank and good-humoured man, but with 
few pretensions to mental superiority. He could not, there- 
fore, be supposed likely to captivate the heart of Eliza: but, 
soon after his arrival, he was joined by his friend Waldegrave, 
who was fitted in every way to attract her admiration and 
love. To the perfect finish of a gentleman, he united the 
dignity of a man of sense and reflection, and the accomplish- 
ments of a scholar. Despising a passing warning which she 
had received, of the fickleness of Waldegrave’s attachments, 
Eliza became quickly interested in his favour; and the loss of 
all her near and early friends, perhaps, rendered the respect- 
ful kindness and admiration of a stranger more than usually 
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soothing and delightful. At length, the period of Walde- 
erave’s ‘stay e} pired, and her talents and affections were again 


left without an object. Her temperament was not that of 


happiness ; and, even in the presence of those who were dearest 
to her, an undefined sensation of future evil would flit across 
her mind. 


‘ Near to the spot they were then passing stood Fairfield church. 
A stream of pensive chastened light rested upon the humble 
house of prayer. She could distinguish the pale marble monu- 
ment, beneath which her unremembered parents —and her poor 
grandmother — all the ties —all the connections that had ever 
loved her — slept in death. She dwelt on all she had lost — she 
turned with trembling anticipation to all that remained ; — strange 
associations of ideas and ill-defined forebodings fitted before her 
mind. Through all of them prevailed that vague but strong pre- 
sentiment of evil, which in sending fancy to expatiate upon futurity 
makes us shrink and shudder and recoil at the shapeless myste- 
rious images she conjures up to harass and perplex us, and amid 
which, horrid as they are, the mind appears to be fascinated and 
spell-bound — and almost to love to linger. No effort could shake 
from her these emotions. ‘I shall never be happy —I shall 
never be happy,” she mentally repeated, till tears, visible tears, 
fast falling down her cheeks, 2 some relief to the fulness of her 
oppressive feelings.’ (Vol. i. p. 230.) 


Time and absence, reer served to weaken and almost 
to deaden the emotions which Waldegrave had excited in her 
bosom ;— and now a second hero arrived. Mortimer Du- 
‘and, a young clergyman, and the nephew of Mr. Henley, 
came to reside a short time in his uncle’s family, to perform 
the pastoral duties during Mr. Henley’s illness. Both his 
character and conduct were irreproachable ; and in short he was 
2 kind of clerical Grandison. It required little penetration 
to foretell his attachment to Eliza; and his humility was sur- 


prized into a declaration of passion, which the generosity of 
the lady’s heart induced her to favour. He was in fact. 


accepted: but their dissimilarity of character augured no 
happy termination of their engagement. — W: aldegrave now 
again appeared, and all her former predilections were revived. 
She endeav cused to resist the impression, but her nature was 
little fitted for a struggle between duty and inclination: her 
health and spirits were wasted with the trial; and Mortimer 
perceived the change. To escape from the misery of witness- 
ing the pain which she inflicted, Eliza was induced to visit 
London in company with Lady Delville and her niece Miss 
Brooke, the latter of whom she had injudiciously made her 
confidante. Hither Waldegrave pursued her ; and here, for- 
getful of her vows to Mortimer, she suffered another to 
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address to her the language of love. The dissolution of: her 
engagement with Mortimer of course followed; and _ his 
health, which had never been strong, sank under this severe 
affliction. He died; and in the regard which he expressed ve 
her in his last moments, Eliza saw how much she had lost : 
loss, indeed, for which’ she did not find a recompence in Te 
engagement with Waldegrave. He was a mere man of 
accomplishments and talents; and the native beauty and art- 
lessness of Eliza’s character, which sometimes caused her to 
offend against the established rules of fashion, became a 
source of chagrin to him: while the impetuosity of her tem- 
per, and the very extent of her attachment, increased the little 
differences which occasionally occurred between them. 

Waldegrave’s affairs becoming embarrassed with losses at 
play, his attentions grew less constant, and the sensitive heart 
of Eliza immediately perceived that she had placed her trust 
with erroneous judgment: but her affections were so irre- 
vocably given, that even a conviction of the worthlessness of 
their object failed to make them again her own. Her friend 
Miss Brooke, however, having lately succeeded to a large 
fortune, and thus attracted the cupidity of Waldegrave, she 
indignantly terminated the engagement, and retired with a 
broken heart to the protection of her only true friends, Mr. 
Henley and his daughter. The close of her brief and _pas- 
sionate existence was calm and beautiful, and is described by 
Louisa with much pathos. 


‘ She continued during the night gradually sinking, but as 
gently as an infant falls asleep. ‘The sun began to rise, and was 
already glancing its beams upon the windows. I looked from it 
upon the glorious object. Never was seen a more enchanting 
morning! The early birds were flying about, and singing upon every 
bush and tree as if they did not know how to contain themselves 
for joy. 

‘ I sighed as I remembered my poor Eliza’s desire to depart 
under the cheering influence of daylight — alas! her wishes were 
upon the eve of accomplishment. 

‘ I returned to my station by her bedside ; my father sat on the 
other side — watching her with anxious solicitude. 

‘ She appeared to have fallen into a slumber — but suddenly she 
pronounced my name. 

‘ I bent my head close to hers, the better to distinguish her 
accents, now but faint and low. 

‘ «¢ See how bright a day!” said she: ‘ let me look at it.” I un- 
drew the curtains of her bed and of the window, and raised her 
in my arms. 

‘ She turned her dying eyes upon the light of heaven, — and 
then on me. I pressed her hand to my lips ; it was wet with my 
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‘ “Oh, Louisa!” said she, “my guide — my tender friend — 
God for ever bless you! —and you, good Sir ;’ and she clasped 
with fervour my poor father’s hand, who was affected to a degree I 
had never seen in him before. —‘ 


‘ “God bless you.both,” she again repeated —and sinking on my 
bosom, she heaved a deep sigh — another — and she was gone !’ 


The reader will perceive from this slight outline of the present 
tale, that it possesses very little artifice or intricacy of plot. 
Its great interest, indeed, consists in the skill and beauty with 
which the character of Eliza is drawn; while that of Louisa, 
who was secretly attached to Mortimer, displays not less abi- 
lity. Some well-managed humorous descriptions are also mixed 
with the narrative. One of the most pleasing qualifications of 
the novel is that it contains nothing to offend good taste or 
pure morality: but perhaps some persons may object to the 
very highly-wrought sentiments on religious subjects, which 
are occasionally interspersed. Even from the short extracts 
which we have been able to give, it will be seen that the 
writer’s style is clear and impressive. Of the interest which 
the character of Eliza Rivers is calculated to inspire, it is 
difficult for us to give any idea: — but we shall deserve the 
thanks of our readers, if we have said enough to induce them 
to peruse the volumes themselves. 





——= ee ee 


Art. VIII. Lemira of Lorraine; a Romance, 12mo. 3 Vols. 
18s. sewed. Whittakers. 1822. 


perRt TUR parcere chart@ is by no means the maxim of the 
numerous and, we fear, increasing host of novel and 
romance writers. Nor is there any rational hope that their 
numbers will be diminished : for, if the high price of printing 
and paper be no discouragement to those who publish, it 
would be absurd to expect that vanity, want, and all the 
other motives which tempt or urge ladies and gentlemen to 
become authors, will cease to influence those who write. 
Indeed the ordinary recipe for such compositions is so simple, 
and they require so small an expenditure of talent or inge- 
nuity in the construction of their fables, or the combination 
of their events, that every boarding-school miss, who has read 
half-a-dozen novels, fancies herself immediately qualified to in- 
vent them. We may use the nervous language of Dr. Johnson, 
in which he animadverts on the meagre and impoverished 
materials that constitute a modern drama; * to bring a lover, 
a lady, and a rival into the fable; to entangle them in con- 
tradictory obligations, perplex them with oppositions of inte- 


rest, and harass them with the violence of desires inconsistent 
with 
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with each other; to make them meet in rapture and part in 
agony; to fill their mouths with hyperbolical joy and out- 
rageous sorrow ; to distress them as nothing human ever was 
distressed ; to deliver them as nothing human ever was de- 
livered ; is the business of a modern novelist. For this, pro- 
bability is violated, life is misrepresented, and language is 
depraved.” | 
_ Again, therefore, we may remark, as we have intimated 
in the preceding article, that it is very pleasing to us, in the 
exercise of our unenviable vocation, to meet with a work of 
fiction which neither outrages common sense, nor shocks our 
feelings of delicacy and virtue. ‘The romance now before us 
is amply intitled to this praise, but it is also intitled to 
something more: for it is obviously the production of an 
amiable, an accomplished, and, we may add, a pious mind. 
Parents and tutors, therefore, may place it without trembling 
in the hands of the young and inexperienced, to amuse and 
recreate their lighter hours. It does not, indeed, exhibit 
any deep intricacy or involution of plot; nor does it abound 
in those speciosa miracula, those appalling terrors, which. 
characterize the school of Mrs. Radcliffe: but it is a pleasing 
narrative of incidents, well calculated to awaken and reward 
attention ; and that narrative is clothed in correct and often 
forcible and elegant language. The conduct of the heroine 
Lemira, in a series of adversities and exigencies, is well sus- 
tained ; and, in all her trials, she seeks for refuge and conso- 
Jation where only they are to be found, in confidence in the 
Supreme Being, and the consciousness of integrity and virtue. 
Retraining from any attempt to give an abstract of the 
eventful. story, we shall, however, present our readers with 
a short specimen of the author’s powers in the delineation of 
character : 


. * Diminutive in stature almost to dwarfishness, D’ Amarie’s body 
seemed to have been worn to its present narrow dimensions 
by its unceasing restlessness, which was not merely indulged by 
the continual motion of the whole machine, but was partially 
extended to his hands, feet, tongue, and eyes, which were never 
conscious of a moment’s repose. Nature, as if willing to propor- 
tion the mind to the mansion which it was to inhabit, made it so 
very little, that it was utterly incapable of adinitting one great 
idea, or of enjoying any thing unconnected with active employ- 
ment. In short, it was impossible to regard him without being 
forcibly reminded of that eight-legged animal, whose small body 
appears to be endued with as large a portion of life as would ani- 
mate a being of twenty times its size, and which, moving with a 
velocity that defies the power that would arrest it, creeps unin- 
vited into every aperture, and only ceases to torment when It 
ceases to exist. 
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‘ The early part of D’Amarie’s life was devoted to trade; but, 
having had a competent fortune left to him by a distant relation, 
his friends counselled him to give up business; and never from 
that hour did they cease to repent their ill-starred advice ; for, 
finding it impossible to live without employment, and having none 
of his own to pursue, he made his friends the objects of his atten- 
tion. Among his acquaintance were there any between whom a 
difference of opinion generated a coolness? His ill-conducted 
measures, to effect a reconciliation, made the breach irreparable. 
Were there any whose temporal affairs were deranged? If 
D’Amarie’s services were accepted to settle them, they were 
frequently involved inruin. Sometimes, indeed, he was more for- 
tunate; but as he must be always busy, he often undertook what 
he did not understand ; and, though it is to be hoped that he pre- 
ferred good to evil, he would rather be engaged in a bad cause 
than be destitute of employment. His own spare person was not 
the only evidence of the perturbation of his spirit ; for his wife, 
his children, nay, his dog and cat, were all equally lean: and that 
unhappy piece of horse-flesh which was obliged, like the famous 
Rosinante of the no less famous Spanish knight, to carry his 
master whither the “foul fiend” directed him, was a proper subject 
for the lecturers on natural history ; his skeleton being sufficiently 
conspicuous without the aid of dissection, or of-any further re- 
duction made by the hand of death.’ 


The hero of the piece is threatened with a prosecution 
for having killed, as it was supposed, his antagonist in a 
duel; a practice at that time (the age of Louis XIV.) 
severely prohibited by the laws of France, where the scene 
is laid. ‘The brief extract which we subjoin will shew that 
the writer is by no means deficient in pathos : 


‘ Time, which stays not its rapid wing to prolong the pleasures 
or to retard the miseries of the greatest or wisest among mankind, 
too soon brought round the day which was to decide the fate of 
the young and unfortunate Mellidor. The sun, as if in mockery 
of the woes it viewed, shone forth with peculiar splendor ; the 
little birds carolled their songs of gladness ; the flowers, wet with 
the morning dew, perfumed the air with their delicious fragrance : 
all irrational nature seemed to revel in the enjoyment of happiness, 
while the hearts of some of the noblest works of Heaven were 
wrung by anguish and harassed with anxiety. * by 

‘ Melanie was still enjoying the cessation of all her griefs in a 
profound slumber, when Lemira arose; and, opening the window 
of her dressing-room, she beheld the smiling face of nature, and 
shuddered at a sight so little in unison with the present state of 
her mind. She had been informed by Fleurville that the trial was 
to take place on that day; and, when she gazed on the bright 
luminary which was suspended above her head, and thought that 
Mellidor’s sun might set in darkness before she could again behold 
this glorious orb rise above the horizon, she clasped her hands 
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together, and raised her streaming eyes to Heaven in silent suppli- 
cation. She wept for the uncertain fate of a young and generous 
fellow-creature, to whom she felt grateful for the preservation of 
her father’s life; and to whose timely assistance she was also in- 
debted for her own. Her tears flowed from the sources of grati- 
tude and humanity ; for, by a long and arduous struggle, she had 
conquered her new-born attachment to Mellidor, and had ceased 
to think of him except as the husband of Melanie. Accustomed, as 
she had always been, to trace her feelings to their actuating prin- 
ciple, she now probed the inmost recesses of her soul, and found 
that no feeling of selfish regret, no sentiment which she should 
blush to avow, mingled with her sacred grief for the miseries of 
her friend and benefactor.’ 


We must remark, however, that the hero needlessly tor- 
ments himself and the reader with his remorse for having 
killed, in pure self-defence, a ruffian who attempted to murder 
him in the dark; and that we cannot see the propriety of calling 
such a rencontre a duel, nor of making so many of the main 
incidents of the piece hinge on such a circumstance. 

In p.186., vol. i., the following sentence appears to trespass 
on the peculiar privileges of language which belong to the 
natives of our sister-island: ‘ ‘Though the senses of the 
wretched girl were restored, her reason remained absent; 
and in p. 208. the expression * her flamy eyes’ does not strike 
us as very eligible. 





Art. IX. Thoughts on the pee System of Academic Educa- 
tion in the University of Cambridge. By Eubulus. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Longman and Co. 1822. 


F those of our readers, who are interested in a discussion 
most important to the welfare of one of our Universities, 
will have the goodness to refer to our Number for March, 
1816, p. 285., they will there find that preliminary inform- 
ation which is necessary to enable them rightly to appreciate 
the merits of the present pamphlet. In that article on Mr. 
Wainewright’s treatise on the ‘ Literary and Scientific Pur- 
suits at Cambridge,” we exhibited as complete a picture as we 
could give of the studies there “ encouraged and enforced.” 
Perhaps the words “ encouraged and enforced” (which are of 
Mr. W.’s selection) will furnish a sufficient clue to the truth 
in the inquiry here instiwuted; for we may ask, in limine, 
whether the most determined advocate of the “ existing cir- 
cumstances” at Cambridge will not be ready to allow, that a 
clear distinction prevails between the general encouragement of 
literature, and the partial enforcement of science, in the regu- 
lations of his favourite Alma Mater ? If it can be proved, as we 
most 
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most decidedly think it can *, that a general encouragement of 
literature is a phrase inapplicable to that University, which 
allows its members to take degrees without any public senate- 
house examination into their classical attainments, all that 
remains to be discussed is the result of the partial enforcement 
of science; or, of what nature that enforcement itself may 
actually prove to be. 

Without farther preface, then, we shall enter on this ques- 
tion; a question which involves the intellectual and moral 
interests of a large portion of the future hopes of England, — 
of the most promising and ardent of her educated youth. To 
suffer any antiquated prejudices, or any unfounded modern 
alarm at the very name of innovation, to stand in the way of 
a fair discussion of those interests, and (if plainly shewn to be 
expedient) of a change in the system of academic education ; 
to suffer, we say, such feelings to impede such objects would 
seem to deserve, perhaps, a severe condemnation, were we 
not well aware of what amiable stuff prejudice and alarm 
are often made, and how wrong it is to quicken and aggravate 
them by contempt. 

Those who may not know or remember that, for some 
years past, much variety of opinion has existed in the emi- 
nently mathematical University respecting the propriety of its 
exclusively scientific + examinations for the first degree, ought 
to be apprized of what has very lately taken place on the sub- 
ject. ‘This frequently agitated question has at length again 
assumed a public shape, and has been brought forwards under 
the auspices of a distinguished member of the University, It 
has even been openly attempted to introduce classics into the 
senate-house!!! Visions of the ghost of Sextus Empiricus 
adversus Mathematicos, and efforts of defensive wit, levelled at 
the imputed empiricism of the measure, have haunted and em- 
ployed the light corps of the exclusive mathematicians ; while 
their weightier reasoners have brought all their private artil- 
lery { to bear on the frivolity of the proposed reform, and on 
the danger of risking the enjoyment of a positive good for 
contingent advantages. 

With the aid of this introduction, and of our remarks on 
Mr. Wainewright’s book, (including a detailed account of its 
contents, ) our academical readers, who are not resident in the 
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* Both from the pamphlet before us and from the article in the 
Monthly Review above mentioned. 
+ It is hardly necessary to warn our readers that we use these 
terms in a limited sense. 
t{ None, we believe, has yet been pudlicly discharged: but the 
present pamphlet will probably call it forth. 
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University, will have an opportunity of entering on the ques- 
tion before us properly prepared, and will rightly estimate 
the statements and arguments of the unknown but meritorious 
author of the present pamphlet. 

We set out then again from the point at which we left Mr. 
Wainewright ; and we state, with Eubulus, that the inquiry 
which we wish to make and to see pursued * is this, ‘ Why is 
the examination for degrees, why are the honours, and, gene- 
rally speaking, the rewards and patronage of the University, 
confined so exclusively to mathematical pursuits ?” 


‘ Mathematics are, no doubt, a high and important branch of 
study.. They are a science closely concerned in the investigation 
of abstract truth, requiring intensity of attention, accuracy of re- 
search, acuteness of application, and severity of judgment; they 
are intimately connected with the most useful arts, and with the 
sublimest speculations; with those inventions which give man 
power over the world in which he is placed, and with those dis- 
coveries which elevate him to the knowledge and contemplation 
of the worlds beyond and around him. With this admission, cor- 
dially and willingly made, no man can fairly accuse me of depre- 
ciating or undervaluing the importance of mathematical studies, 
although I may still make it a question why they should be so ex- 
clusively pursued. Let us come at once from speculations to 
facts. 

‘ On an average for the last three years, 146 men enter the 
senate-house annually, at the usual degree time. + 

‘ Of these, 52 obtain honours: of whom 19 are wranglers, or 
proficients in mathematics ; 19 are senior optimés, or second-rate f 
mathematicians ; 14 are junior optimés, or smatterers. + 

‘ What are the remaining 94? What have they to shew for an 
education of three years and a quarter, at an expence which can- 
not be short of 700/.? What have they got in religion, ethics, 
metaphysics, history, classics, jurisprudence ? Who can tell ? for, 
except the short examination of one day in Locke, Paley, and 
Butler, in the senate-house, the University must be supposed to 
know nothing of their progress in these things. Their University 





* We do indeed hope that the classical advocates will not be 
silent on this occasion, but that they will follow the path, here 
chalked out for them, in the prosecution of this important inquiry, 
with as much originality as they can. Still we trust that it will 
continue to be the path of moderation, good sense, and mutual 
allowance. 

‘+ It is evident, that if I had taken into account either the 
year 1818, or the present enormously large year, the result of 
these calculations would have been far more striking in my favour: 
but I seek truth, and do not wish merely to make out a case.’ 

‘+ Luse plain terms, without intending to convey any reproach. 


In an inquiry of this sort, we must look to facts, not compliments.’ 
exam- 
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examination for their degree is in mathematics, and if they have 
got four books of Euclid (or even less), can answer a sum in arith- 
metic, and solve a simple equation, they are deemed qualified for 
their degree, that is, the University pronounces this a sufficient 
progress, after three years and a quarter of study. 

‘ So much for the Toaaci, the vulgus ignobile of the mathe- 
matical students, among whom I include what are commonl 
called gulph men —that is, men who can answer and will not, 
and who are therefore entitled to no distinction in the view now 
taken of an University examination. 

_ © Let us look back to those distinguished with academic 
honours. 

‘ Of the junior optimés, do any bring their reading in mathe- 
matics to after use ? 

‘ Of the senior optimés, do any two in each year keep up or 
pursue their mathematical learning, so as to make farther pro- 
ficiency in it after they have taken their degree ? 

‘ Of the wranglers, do many of the lower wranglers, and all or 
nearly all the higher, pursue their mathematical studies farther 
than to qualify for fellowship-examination, which at some colleges, 
as at Trinity for instance, are partly mathematical? In fact, do 
more than two-thirds of the wranglers pursue their mathematical 
studies after they have taken their degrees ? 

‘ If they do not, then all the fruits of three years and a quar- 
ter’s study, and all the expences of 146 men, amounting to above 
100,000/., are concentrated, as far as any literary benefit results 
from them, in about a dozen or fifteen individuals.* 

‘ Of these individuals I cannot be supposed to speak or think 
disrespectfully, when I ask, Of what use to them are their mathe- 
matics, without the walls of the University, in common life ? 

‘ How many Cambridge mathematicians distinguish themselves 
by bringing their mathematics to bear upon the useful arts ? 

‘Is it true that they, generally speaking, turn their mathe- 
matics to any account, except that of speculative amusement, or 
academic contention ? 

‘ They may be, and no doubt they often are, very ingenious 
and acute men, but does that ingenuity and acuteness, for the 
most part, ¢el/, to any great moral, or political, or social purpose? 

‘ Are not, in fact, the greater number of calculations and com- 
binations by which mathematics are brought to bear upon the 
arts, made by men who have not received an academic education? 





‘* It is evident that this calculation is greatly under-rated. 
7001. is, I fear, considerably under the average-amount of the 
total expences of an University education, and there are a con- 
siderable number of men who take their degrees at bye-terms, 
very few indeed of whom ever think of reading more than is abso- 
lutely necessary for their degree, which is, I will not say how 
much. A nearer calculation would be, to allow at least 800/. for 
the expences of education, and to add 24 men to the average 
above mentioned, making the whole number 170, the sum total of 
whose expences therefore is 136,0002.’ 
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‘ Are not practical mathematics the great source of useful in- 
ventions ; and are not the Cambridge mathematics almost exclu- 
sively speculative ? 

‘ Take a junior or senior optimé, or even a wrangler, into an 
irregular field with a common land-surveyor, and. ask them 
severally to measure it; which will do it soonest and best ? 

‘ Let one of each of these academic graduates and a practical 


sailor be sailing towards an unknown coast ; which will soonest 
make @ correct observation ? 


* Build a bridge across the Thames; who will do it best, Mr. 


Rennie (supposing him still alive), or a committee of senior 
wranglers ? 


‘ If it should happen that in these cases the practical mathe- 
maticians would have the advantage, may it not be said, that our 
mathematics are more for shew than use ? 


‘ It may be urged, that we point out the principle, and leave to 
others the practice. This may be very true; but I believe the 
laugh would be a good deal against the speculative academic, who 
was beaten by the practical clown; and though I admit that 
ridicule is no test of truth, there would, in this case, be a good 
deal of reason on its side. I can see no grounds for neglecting 
practice, because we understand theory; and if we profess to make 


mathematics our prime eo surely we ought to comprehend 
not only their principles but also their application.’ 


‘So much’ for the direct and positive use of mathematical 
attainments ; and, consequently, so much for the immediate 
effect produced by the vast and expensive machinery esta- 
blished and constantly at work in Cambridge. That the 
present author is not disposed to under-rate mathematical 
knowlege, as an engine of general education, not only his 
introductory paragraph (which we have quoted) but also his 
avowed wish of preserving the fst honours to mathematics, in 
any change, amply evince. It is against the exclusive prefer- 
ence of mathematics that he directs his arguments ;— and, 
doubtless, if the limits within which he has confined himself 
would have allowed any farther discussion, he would not have 
left the more curious and generally interesting question unex- 
amined, whether mathematical studies are the best universal 
instrument of cultivation for the powers of reasoning which 
might be adopted in colleges ? Whether, in other words, the 
peculiar abilities and ¢aste of the individual (if such an idea 
may be suggested, as we firmly think it may, even by the z7- 
tellectual powers) ought not to form the ground of decision 
between a mathematical and a metaphysical* course of instruc- 
tion? The habit of distinguishing between such differen; 





_ * Wescarcely need guard against the silly charge of encourag 
ing any metaphysics but such as grow cut of true philosophy 
rns- 
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turns of mind, and of fairly and honestly apportioning a pro- 
per degree and kind of attention to each, would surely pro- 
duce most excellent results in the University. To say nothing 
of the numerous advantages which the instructors themselves 
would derive from such a practice, we are persuaded that the 
instructed (from the mere variety of human genius) would 
every year become more disposed to profit by the diserimin- 
ating care under which they were so kindly placed, and guided 
to their own peculiar mental destination. Now, if to this 
sketch of varied culture for the understanding, we add the 
ampler provision for the imagination and the taste, properly 
so called, which our anonymous disputant’s liberal plan would 
introduce into Cambridge, we must surely catch something 
like a glimpse of future improvement, and anxiously hope for 
the dawn of so enlightened a day. 

So far from indulging in any thing which may by the fondest 
alarmist be designated visionary, or any thing like speculation, 
in encouragement even of the inductive philosophy of mind 
and its numerous branches, Eubulus. rigidly adheres to his 
text; or to the encouragement, though not ezclusively, of 
mathematics; and to the advancement, though not to the 
preference, of classics, in senate-house examinations and 
general honours. In the most modest and persuasive man- 
ner, he proposes his own plan; and, whatever alterations or 
amendments a fuller discussion on the spot may produce, it 
must be allowed by all candid inquirers to bean intelligent 
and generous outline of academic study and honour. 


‘ What then do I advise ? The relinquishment of mathematical 
pursuits? By no means. I would give equal honour, nay, con- 
cede all that can fairly be conceded to long established habits and 
prejudices ; I would give precedence to mathematical studies, but 
not exclusive privileges and rewards. 

© Nec nihil neque omnia.” 
I would give a large and liberal share of honours and rewards to 
classical studies, not only in the distribution of classical prizes at 
present existing by the benefactions of various founders, but in 
the senate-house examination, and in the classification of academic 
degrees.’ 


The writer then proceeds to enforce the necessity of an 
examination in those studies, which peculiarly belong to the 
profession adopted by the greater number of studious or pro- 
fessedly studious men at the University ; studies to which it is 
shameful indeed to think that any Englishman, liberally edu- 
cated, should be wholly a stranger. We scarcely need add 
that we allude to a sufficient and clear introduction to the 
knowlege of divinity; to all that can reasonably establish a 
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Jayman’s faith, and lead a theologian on to a fuller and deeper 
acquaintance with the facts and arguments in defence of his 
religion. The author’s remarks on this point are too judi- 
cious to, be wholly omitted: —but we must curtail them, 
although in themselves brief. After having noticed the pro- 
bable objection that a public examination into the religious 
knowlege of academics, at the end of the second year, would 
interrupt the higher reading men in their mathematical pur- 
suits, and having made the obvious answers to such a cavil, he 
thus continues : 


‘ But granting that such an examination would cause a short 
interruption to mathematical pursuits, which is granting more 
than is necessarily due, what injury would it be to any, since the 
interruption would be alike to all? It would give no undue advan- 
tage to one above another, since all must submit to it; and sup- 
posing it occasioned all to know a problem or two less, would any 
real evil result from this defect, or any inconvenience, which would 
not be counterbalanced by great and substantial good? Admit, 
which is a great deal more than is ever likely to happen or be 
proved, that it prevents A. from being senior wrangler, then B. will 
be senior wrangler instead; and the course of mathematical ex- 
amination will be just the same, whatever may be the result of it 
to this or that individual. 

‘ So far, therefore, the effect of this minor examination, on 
that at present in usage for the degree, must be absolutely harm- 
less; but beyond this, the result to every one of the examinants 
must be productive of great and substantial good, by bringing 
them acquainted with the grounds and principles of their faith, b 
leading them to that knowle:.ge, in comparison with which all 
other Ladwledge is idle and unprofitable, and guiding them to the 

‘search after those truths, in comparison with which all mathema- 
tical truth is vanity itself. 

‘ Imay add, that the beneficial consequences of such an exam- 
ination are incalculable. When the impression is made in early 
life, and the minds of young men are directed towards the consi- 
deration of those great and important truths, which are inseparably 
connected with the eternal interests of themselves and of all man- 
kind, the impression will never be wholly worn out ; there will al- 
ways be a tendency of thoughts and inclinations to this great 
object ; and the germ of Christianity may be preserved, even amidst 
the temporary allurements of the gayest scenes of pleasure and 
dissipation. If it springs not immediately, it may in later life ; it 
may at least prove a preservative against the blasphemies of infi- 
delity ; and it may guard men from being led, by late repentance, 
to the extravagancies of fanaticism and wild enthusiasm.’ 


The whole of this quotation we consider as highly import- 
ant; and we really cannot anticipate any sound objection to 
a proposal, which, on the contrary, seems to reflect discredit 
on any academic body by yet remaining to be adopted. a 
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suredly it is the first duty of “ all places set apart for sound 
learning and religious education” to give their pupils more 
than a vulgar knowlege of the records and evidences of 
Christianity ; and how this can be better effected than by the 
proposed examination, we are unable to devise. Moreover, 
the concluding passage of the preceding extract is peculiarly 
adapted to the use of that academic institution to which it is 
addressed. If there be a tendency in any portion of that 
body (and who will deny it ?) towards the very extreme of en- 
thusiasm against which the present rational author would 
provide, does it not become doubly binding on the instructors 
of youth at Cambridge to promote, with all their interest, 
any plan which may furnish the future candidate for orders 
with such a store of useful and rational theology, as will be 
an effectual bar to his adoption of the false glosses and fana- 
tical interpretations of ‘ unstable and unlearned men?” Such 
a plan is here submitted to the calm consideration of that 


University ; and we shall now permit Eubwlus to proceed with 
its outline. 


‘ On all these grounds, and on many others which might be 
urged, I see strong and even irresistible arguments in favour of a 
general preparatory examination. That examination should confer 
no honours, and concede no exemption. It should be plain, per- 
spicuous, and intelligible. No puzzling questions should be asked, 
because, as no distinctions of honour are granted, no trial of 
genius is necessary. ‘The majority of young men educated at this 
University are designed for holy orders ; but even were it not 
so, every layman who calls himself a Christian, certainly every 
layman who has received a liberal education in a Christian Univer- 
sity, ought to know something of the proofs, history, and doc- 
trines of the Christian religion. The very least that can be re- 
quired is a knowledge of the Gospels in their original tongue, the 
proofs of natural and revealed religion, and a general acquaintance 
with Scripture history to the time of the apostles. I do not pre- 
tend to dictate to the good sense of the University, but as a mem- 
ber of it I may be allowed, without presumption, to state that I 
think the Greek Gospels, Grotius de Veritate, and the first volume 
of Bishop Tomline’s Theology, are sufficient for the proposed ex- 
amination. No burden is laid on any man by requiring an ac- 
quaintance with these.’ It is his duty to know these, and if he 
does not know them by the time he has been two years at the 
University, there is infinite blame imputable either to his instruc- 
tors or to himself. 

‘ I know very well what may be alleged about the procrasti- 
nation of these studies till after the degree of A. B. has been taken; 
but I do not stop to combat arguments of this sort; they bear 
their own refutation in themselves, like many of those which may 
be urged by my adversaries on minor topics. If any of these 
gentlemen will tell me, that it is of no consequence if a young man 
of twenty dies ignorant of the truths of Christianity, because there 
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is a chance of his living to know them at the age of twenty-two, I 
will then say that his tutors may have some excuse for withdrawing 
his attention to them till he has no farther occasion for their 
services. | 

‘ So much for this subject. I am content merely to throw out 
hints on it, because I have little time for more, and trust these 
will be sufficient for future exertions. Will it be allowed me 
to state my own view of the improved system, in the most general 
terms, leaving the detail and modification of them to the sense of 
the University ? 

‘ | would oblige every man, at the expiration of his two first 
years, to undergo the above-mentioned preparatory examination; 
and he should then be called upon to declare whether he intended 
to graduate in mathematics, or classics, which should not preclude 
him from offering himself for examination in the senate-house in 
both. In the senate-house examination, the week for mathematics 
should proceed as usual. That for classics should follow, in which 
there should be a first, second, and third class, as in mathematics, 
Let the senior wrangler preserve his pre-eminence, and next to 
him the first of the first class classics; then the other wranglers, 
who, in most cases, should not exceed 15, and then the other first 
class classics, who should not exceed the like number. Next to 
these, mathematical senior optimés, not exceeding 14; and then 
second class classics, to the same number. Then the mathematical 
junior optimés, and the third class classics, whose number should 
not exceed ten respectively. This would give, supposing each 
class full, 40 mathematical, and as many classical honours ; but it 
is to be presumed that several men would be ranked in both 
classes. If the fellowships of the University are distributed with 
due regard to these honours, no doubt a greater emulation will be 
excited to excel in both departments.’ 


Such is the proposal of this writer. It would be easy, no 
doubt, in the great variety of theological preparations, to 
mention other works instead of those which are here sug- 

ested: but we see no reasonable objection to them in an 
English University. It will rest with that University to decide 
on this point, and on numerous other matters of detail. One 
remaining item, however, in the suggestions before us %*, 
strikes us as too just and proper to be omitted. We mean 
the notion that, in the classical examinations, care should be 
taken not to suffer the prevailing taste for metrical and philo- 
logical criticism to engross an undue share of attention. Far 
from undervaluing these studies, the author is only anxious 
that s¢7/l better things should maintain their just preponderance ; 
and with manly sense he adds: 


‘ We must not forsake the critics, philosophers, orators, and 
historians of Greece, for a mere branch of her poets; and I fear- 
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* We pass over what Eubulus says of the modern refinements 
in mathematics, as too little popular for general appreciation. 
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lessly say, without risk of contradiction from the most competent 
and able judges, that Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, Thucydides, 
Polybius, and Demosthenes, afford more improvement to the taste, 
and purification to the morals, more exercise for thought and re- 
flection, more dignity to the conceptions, and enlargement to the 
understanding of the student, than all the Greek tragedies that 
were ever penned. Not that I affect to slight or despise those 
noble monuments of the Grecian Muse, which are yet left to us in 
the works of her dramatic writers ; but I underprize them in com- 
parison of the mighty names I have enumerated, and think that too 
much is sacrificed to them, if these are neglected in consequence. 
This remark, and all those which have preceded it, will, I hope, be 
taken in good part by all considerate and thinking men. _ I wish to 
offend none; but I am sufficiently aware, that the subject I have 
handled is of a nature liable to excite the jealousy of some, and 
awake the fears of others. The attack or defence, however, of 
these remarks I shall leave to other hands.’ 


We would add Plutarch to the above list of prose-authors. 
In prosecution of this anonymous writer’s most praiseworthy 
design, we have endeavoured to give a greater degree of publi- 
city to his very important arguments; and to add the corro- 
boration of our own judgment and feeling to the truth of the 
opinions here so ably advocated. ‘To see the University of 
Cambridge emancipated from the unphilosophical because 
narrow system of an exclusively mathematical examination for 
degrees, in which every variety of the human intellect is, as 
at present, adapted to a scale of merit formed only out of one 
species of human knowlege, is certainly an object very near 
our hearts: Who can doubt either the advantage to the 
cause of sound religion in the first examination here proposed, 
or the effects of the fimal examination on the national mind, 
if classical honours were judiciously associated with mathe- 
matical, and such an added stimulus thus administered to 
ambition ? 





Art. X. A Letter to the Right Reverend John, Lord Bishop of 
Bristol, respecting an additional Examination of Students in 
the University of Cambridge, and the different Plans proposed 
for that Purpose. By Philograntus.¥% 8vo. 2s. 6d. Murray. 
1822. 


\ 7e had completed our preceding examination of the 
‘‘ Thoughts on the present System of Academic Education 

in the University of Cambridge,” and dismissed it for publica- 
tion, when we received the present rivalpamphlet. On perusing 
the attack on the former author with which the writer before 
us concludes his Letter, we were surprized indeed to find that 
SO 
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so many objections had escaped us as are here made, and that 
Eubulus was liable to so much censure, instead of that praise 
which we had felt ourselves bound to bestow on him. The sur- 
prize thus excited, however, died in its birth; and we were im- 
mediately enabled to discover, by certain prominent signs in 
the pamphlet of Philograntus, that he is not only on the best 
terms with himself, but decidedly disposed to yield to the 
weakness of other great men, and 


“¢ Bear, like the Turk, no brother near his throne.” 


In a note to our last article on this subject, we expressed a 
‘ hope that the classical advocates would not be silent on this 
occasion, but that they would follow the path here chalked 
out for them (by Eubulus) in this important inquiry, and with 
as much originality as they could. Still we trusted that it would 
continue to be the path of moderation, good sense, and mutual 
allowance. ‘The ink on our pages was barely dry, when we 
were obliged to witness a signal deviation from that conduct of 
this controversy which we recommended, in the work of 
Philograntus.* With an air of superiority and of triumph 
by no means warranted either by his matter or his style, he 
seems disposed to arrogate’to himself the right of excluding 
from the arena of disputation an advocate whose conciseness 
of argument, and vivacity of manner, are very happily con- 
trasted (in our judgment) with the more ponderous and 
pompous statement of his antagonist. Sad indeed is the 
omen for the future management of this debate, if it is not 
only to be carried on with vehemence between opposing par- 
ties, but with acrimony between the defenders of the same 
cause; and we cannot well imagine any thing more likely to 
frustrate the professed wishes of Philograntus, than the con- 
temptuous manner in which he has chosen to talk of such a 
fellow-labourer in the same vineyard, as our extracts from the 
pamphlet of Eubulus fully prove him to be. 

Eubulus comes forwards as a mere member of the Univer- 
sity, and seems to trust solely (as our readers have had ample 
opportunity of judging) to the weight of reason, plainly and 
forcibly brought to bear on the point; without a word of 
unnecessary display, or any assumption of authority. Phzlo- 
grantus, on the contrary, not contented with his dedication to 
the Bishop of Bristol, (whose excellent character is adequate to 
introduce any author under favourable auspices, ) deems it ne- 
cessary to inform us that lie has long been engaged as a tutor 
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* Is not Philograntus rather an aukward compound? What 
should we think of Philoromus? but perhaps the author shelters 
himself under Philomusus, Philobiblus, &c. , 
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and an examiner at Cambridge; and thus, ex cathedré as it 
were, he issues his anathemas, his éxac, éxag, do7is aAstpos, 
against every humbler defender of the same great cause of 
classical education. 

It is time, however, to prove the charges which we have 
reluctantly been forced to bring against any promoter of so 
worthy an object; for we breathe a very different spirit (and 
earnestly hope that we ever shall do) from that which is be- 
trayed in the following sentence: ‘ J¢ gives me some concern to 
find desirable measures recommended by a writer who reasons 
like Eubulus ? (P. 59.) 

We are really quite ashamed to read such a sentiment in 
the writings of a distinguished academic, as Philograntus 
must be, if we take his own account of himself. Does this 
look like the plain, strait-forward, unbiassed love of truth, for 
its own sake ? — and alas ! this is a question which we shall be 
forced to ask again before we have done with this work. 
Will it easily be believed by any candid reader, that the pre- 
sent pamphlet has been made the vehicle of the most digres- 
sive attack on the character and conduct of one of our ablest 
and most incorrupt patriots, whose efforts to amend the morals 
by improving the knowlege of our fellow-subjects deserved a 
different treatment from any man of learning ? — Because the 
‘¢ Education-Committee” alarmed certain interests, and aroused 
peculiar prejudices, and was (confessedly) wrong in some of 
its objects, must the abuse of it be mixed up with every sub- 
ject in any degree connected with improvements in education ? 
See pages 51, 52, 53., where Philograntus says, his ‘ only object 
in mentioning these matters is, to suggest that while we repel 
the false and slanderous charges which our enemies bring 
against us, we must be careful not to give ground for others 
which may have a better foundation,’ &c. We must, indeed ; 
and we wish that this reflection had operated with due effect 
on the writer, before he inserted such an attack on the Chair- 
man of the Education-Committee; as well as that equally 
undeserved assault and battery, which he has committed on the 
invisible person of Eubulus. 

This last assault, indeed, vies with the other in grossness. 
Our readers are in possession of the merits of Eubulus ; they 
have seen his brief but clear elucidation of his own plan; and 
they have been assisted (as far as we could assist them) in 
forming a judgment of its character. When they have made 
this estimate, what will they think of the farther fruits of the 
same spirit which dictated the passage at page 59., in which 
the author avows his ‘ concern that desirable measures are 
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recommended by Liubulus!!? Those § fruits’ we now pre- 
sent for their dessert. 

Beginning with a flourish about the ‘ incredible ignorance’ 
of Eubulus, (an ignorance not attempted to be proved in ally 
instance but one by Philograntus, and in that we think he en- 
tirely fails,) the author proceeds to state his rival’s calculations, 
and to ridicule them: but without a word offered in disproof. 
Were we not afraid of abounding too much in parliamentary 
comparisons, we should say that the sort of answers made by 
ministers, in the last and present sessions, to the calculations 
of their persevering northern opponent, are very much in the 
style of those here offered by Philograntus to the striking, and 
we firmly believe the incontrovertible statements of his rival, 
Finding it convenient to deal in generals, he thus proceeds: 


‘ But the most remarkable feature of Eubulus’s pamphlet is, his 
complete misapprehension of the real object which the University 
has in view, when it encourages the study of philosophy among 
its youth. He does not appear to have the slightest suspicion, 
that it is intended by this course of reading to strengthen the 
reasoning faculties, to produce habits of close attention, accuracy, 
and discrimination, to exercise acuteness, and to improve the 
memory.’ 


Having perused this charge, will our readers take the 
trouble to refer to the introductory paragraph of our first 
extract from Eubulus ; in which, in a style apparently unattain- 
able by his rival, (we mean a natural, glowing, forcible cast of 
language, ) he eulogizes the various objects of mathematical in- 
struction? When Philograntus states, ‘ It is intended by this 
course of reading,’ &c., (as above,) Hubulus had before stated 
the same thing, in better words. What, then, can we think 
of such captious opposition? ubulus does not say that 
‘ the only use of the study is to promote new discoveries, or 
practical mathematics,’ (as his opponent accuses him of say- 
ing,) but the whole course of his argument goes to prove 
that it is inexpedient to pay such exclusive honours to a science 
which, among its higher proficients, is rarely made applicable 
(directly applicable) to public improvements ; and which, with 
the great multitude* of students, produces no fruits, but causes 
the waste of three precious years. 





* We do not hesitate to assert that in works professedly intended 
for academical readers, it is a very poor affectation to condemn 
terms (such as TJcAdoi) universally known and used by those 
readers. Such a criticism, and another on the title of Eubulus’s 
pamphlet, and a third on the word Examinant, all come from the 
same little mint. 
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That Zudulus is not insensible of the value of mathematical 
studies as a preparatory instrument of reasoning, the para- 
graph already mentioned, and the general good sense of his 
pamphlet, must clearly evince: but, if any proof were want- 
ing, his decieved wish that mathematical honours should still 
take precedence of all others, zm any change, must furnish it. 
— After this avowed wish, (which we have quoted,) what 
will Philograntus plead as his excuse for asserting, at page 59., 
that ‘ the inevitable tendency of the doctrine of Eubulus is 
to show that mathematics ought no longer to be encouraged 
as a branch of our University studies? We are convinced 
that, to clear the way for future calmness and at the same 
time energy of discussion, on this interesting question, it is 
quite necessary to expose ai// undue pretensions on both sides ; 
and to suffer the voice of simple and unbiassed truth to be 
heard, without opposition, in the groves ef Academus. If 
this cannot entirely be effected, something at least may be 
done by unveiling such mis-statements and misapprehensions 
as the above; and caution and forbearance may be taught to 
every future disputant on this occasion, by observing that his 
pretensions will run the risk of impartial and public ex- 
amination, without delay, though we trust with no undue 
haste or severity. We shall proceed therefore with a task 
which, otherwise, might be considered as unnecessarily in- 
curred, even on a classical and academical question. 

Philograntus comes at last to an examination of the plan of 
Eubulus ; and, introducing his remarks with the notable and 
liberal sentence which we have already quoted, he goes on to 
observe : 


‘ Eubulus has a scheme for this purpose, some parts of which 
are original: first, he would institute an examination in divinity 
of all students at the end of their second year, which “ should 
confer no honours, and concede no exemption.” Each of the Ex- 
aminants (such is the name by which he designates the young 
men under examinations !) is then “to declare whether he intends 
to graduate in mathematics or classics, which should not preclude 
him from offering himself for examination in the senate-house in 
both.” At the degree-time, he means to have one tripos, or list 
of honours, in each department, which is on no account to exceed 
forty. Whenever this plan is proposed, there will, I fear, be two 
fundamental objections to it: first, that it leads to, and sanctions 
an entire neglect of one or other branch of knowledge, which it 
should be the object of our regulations to prevent ; and, secondly, 
that it subverts the very principles of our University system, in 
limiting the honours, not by the merits of the students, (whose 
number and whose proficiency will vary,) but by a sort of Pro- 
crustean rule, to which all cases must be adapted.’ 

Our 
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Our readers may refer to the plan of Eubulus, conveyed in 
his own words. Philograntus has not attempted to shew how 
the plan leads to the evils which he has suggested: but this 
would be difficult: — for, in the first place, if forty mathe- 
matical and forty classical honours be distributed in each 
year, and an opportunity be given for aspiring candidates to 
gain a place in both classes, we cannot conceive how either 
branch of education can be neglected at Cambridge, con- 
sidering the number of students and the varieties of human 
taste and intellect. Be it remembered, also, that the multi- 
tude, on this plan, are no longer left at their own disposal as 
at present, and have no longer a choice of their own whether 
they will be entirely ignorant of every thing but a small por- 
tion of mathematical knowlege, and a scrap or two of ethics 
and metaphysics. ‘The second objection, therefore, of the 
letter-writer, and his Procrustean imaginations, fall also to the 
ground ; while he leaves wholly without inquiry, or just ap- 
preciation, the excellent proposal of ‘ an examination in divi- 
nity of all students at the end of their second year? a pro- 
posal which, at the same time, he allows to be original ; and 
which most clearly provides against that greatest of all evils 
in a Cambridge education, viz. delay, which is obviated at 
Oxford by’ similar but by no means equally judicious ar- 
tangements. A student who knows that he shall not be 

ublicly examined till the end of three years will be strongly 
tempted, if idleness be (as it most usually is) the groundwork 
of his constitution, at whatever risk, to delay the miseries 
of study till the last possible moment : — but, if he knows 


that a preliminary examination, unavoidable, and really ex- 


acted to a certain degree, awaits him at the end of two years; 
and that he must then fix on his line of mathematics or clas- 
sics for his degree*, which also threatens him in another 
year; surely, if he is aware of all this, he cannot be so 
dead to virtuous shame, and to all intellectual exertion, as an 
unfortunately large proportion of young men are found to be 
at present. 

The only plan, among several, proposed in the pamphlet 
of Philograntus, which requires any considerable examination, 
as we conceive, from the unprejudiced reasoner, is that which 
he advocates himself; and which was proposed to the senate 
in the last year, under the auspices of the highly respectable 
master of Trinity-college. ‘This plan we shall subjoin, to 





* Our readers will recollect that this chozce of the student does 
not (according to Eubulus’s proposition) preclude his being ex- 
amined in both kinds, if he pleases. 
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enable our readers to compare it with that of Eubulus; and 
we Shall leave the task in their hands, with only two 
remarks. 


‘ The plan which was last year proposed to the senate enacts 
a full and ample examination in classical subjects, to be followed 
by an arrangement of honours in three divisions, exactly similar 
to those of wranglers, senior optimes, and junior optimes. By 
providing that no person shall have a place among the classical 
honours, who has not already obtained one in the mathematical 
tripos, it secures the University against a neglect of philosophical 
pursuits ; and by combining an examination in the Greek Testa- 
ment, in the history, antiquities, and allusions of the Scriptures, 
and in the evidences of our religion, and by making a competent 
acquaintance with these subjects the indispensable requisite for a 
degree, it ensures that attention to them which ought to be 
encouraged by a seminary for Christian education. That the 
establishment of this scheme will prodigiously increase the 
amount of study and of intellectual acquirement, can hardly be 
doubted by any person acquainted with the temper of our aca- 
demical youth, or, I may say, with the principles of human nature 
itself. By holding out the certainty of appropriate reward to 
every description of exertion, in an almost exact proportion to 
the merit dispiayed, we shall henceforth supply an unceasing 
motive to the industry of all our students, whatever be the diver- 
sity of their tastes and their capacities ; and shall take away those 
excuses for the neglect of college-studies, which too many are in 
the habit of alleging to their friends and to themselves.’ 


The two remarks that we shall make on this well-intended 
measure, which reflects credit on all who supported it, and 
especially on the liberal and excellent proposer, are the fol- 
lowing. First, it offers no remedy for the evil of delay, al- 
ready noticed; and, secondly, by still suffering classical honours 
not only to be secondary to but dependent on mathematical 
honours, it makes zo provision for that numerous class of 
students, whose abilities would lead them to excellence in the 
former department, but who have no chance of distinction in 
the latter. — We have thrown out a suggestion, in our pre- 
ceding article, to obviate the remark that the cultivation of the 
reasoning powers might thus be neglected; and we may safely 
commit the question to our readers, whether there be no 
scope in the inductive logic, applied to the philosophy of the 
mind, properly so called, for such a cultivation. 

Two of the other plans noticed by Philograntus, that of a 
classical examination for degrees merely as a sine gud non, 
excluding all honour and distinction of the meritorious; and 
that (if it can be called a plan!) of making no change what- 
ever; are, as he himself seems to think, wholly laine 
of any extended public notice. 

Rev. Marcu, 1822. Y Four 
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Four points remain to be briefly discussed. The first is 
the extraordinary imputation laid by Philograntus on his 
rival, of ¢ appearing ignorant that there exists such a thing 
as education in the respective colleges.’— To imply, even, 
that such a writer as Eubulus would have taken up his pen on 
an University question, without knowing the private as well 
as the public means of instruction at Cambridge, is a shallow 
effort of disputation. The “ University Calendar,” or Mr. 
Wainewright’s “ Pursuits,” or half a hundred other works, 
would supply a non-resident member with such information : 
but Eubulus seems to have other and better sources of know- 
lege. Here we may cursorily observe that the very fallacy 
which we exposed at length in our review of Mr. Waine- 
wright, — namely, the deception of putting forwards the pri- 
vate studies of the several colleges, in answer to the accusation 
brought against the public examinations of the whole Univer- 
sity, — lies at the bottom of this imputation of Philograntus, 
With larger and more comprehensive views than his opponent 
has given himself time properly to examine, Eudbulus passed 
by the private studies of the colleges on the present occasion, 
which called only for an inquiry into the public examinations 
of the University. 

Secondly, Philograntus contends in a very high tone of 
contempt for the supposed ignorance of Zudulus, and indeed 
asserts, in positive denial of the truth of his assertion, that too 
much attention is zot paid, in the private classical studies of 
the colleges, to the departments of philological and metrical 
eriticism on the Greek tragedians. If Zubulus be wrong 
here, we can affirm that he errs with the great majority of 
University men whom we have heard mention the subject : — 
that he errs in perfect concordance with all our own means of 
knowlege, and with the just and legitimate inferences to be 
drawn from the publications of the Porsonian school in clas- 
sical literature, and from the bias to an extreme cultivation 
ef that great scholar’s favourite pursuits, likely to be im- 
pressed on his followers by his unexampled celebrity. Let 
it not be forgotten that the question is a question of degree, 
and not of kind, and can only be decided by a fuller induction 
of particulars than we have room to make. 

The same remark may be applied to the third point of our 
inquiry. When Phzlograntus condemns Lubulus for asserting 
that, at Cambridge, they “ have deserted the track of geometry, 
and forsaken the path their mighty master trod,” he adds: 


’ € Now that this is inconsistent with fact, every body, at all ac- 

quainted with the place, will testify. It may be true, that within 

the last six or seven years, too much stress has been — 
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laid upon the French analytics ; but not in any degree which can 
justify the statements of Eubulus. 

‘ In the senate-house examination which has just taken place, 
I have reason to believe that as much inquiry has been made re- 
specting all parts of the Principia, as the most zealous Newtonian 
could wish. And the late appointment of Professor Turton, to 
fill the chair of our immortal philosopher, while it affords the ut- 
most satisfaction to all friends of the University, gives us a 
security, that the philosophical studies of our youth will receive 
the most judicious and most useful direction. 

‘ Let us, however, admit, that for his last complaints, however 
over-stated, he may have had some sort of foundation: for another 


of his reflections upon our system, Eubulus has not a pretence or 
shadow of justification.’ 


We conceive that the foregoing passage will amply elucidate 
and overturn itself as a matter of charge against Eubulus, 
without any remarks from us in addition to those already 
made. — The last sentence alludes to what has been discussed; 
the preference of a particular class of poets (in College-lec- 
tures, be it observed, as well as in College-examinations,) to 
the prose-writers of Greece. 

Our last point of animadversion is a matter of comparison 
rather than of argument; and such a matter as we do, for 
the credit of Cambridge, most unfeignedly regret that the 
present letter-writer has forced on us. Previously to the sug- 
gestion of his own plan of a general divinity-examination, at the 
end of the second year’s residence at the University, Eubulus 
was compelled by his subject to make some allusion to a 
complaint which has been heard from certain examinin 
chaplains. ‘This he does in the most distant and delicate 
manner ; and evidently with a wish to speak, as much as 
possible, to the University alone. We felt ourselves bound 
to follow such an example, and only to insist generally on so 
invidious a topic. — We think that we need not say any thing 
farther to lower the haughty tone which the present writer 
has assumed ; and we hope, for his own sake, that we have 
stepped between this Daves and such an Entellus as, judging 
from the pamphlet which he derides, he seems likely to en- 
counter. Which of the two has best consulted the credit of 
his University by the accuracy of his statements, the openness 
of his manner, and the force of his arguments, we shall now 
leave our readers to decide: but not before we have added 
to their means of forming a comparison (obtruded on his 
critics by Philograntus himself) between these academics, by 
furnishing a specimen of considerate regard to the honour of 
Cambridge from page 12., on the topic above mentioned : 


‘ It has been remarked, I understand, by some of your Lord- 
ship’s right reverend brethren, that at their examinations, the 
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majority of Cambridge candidates appear worse prepared than the 
majority of those from Oxford. Of the general truth of this fact, 
so mortifying to all our best feelings, I fear there can be no doubt; 
it has been my lot to hear the same thing asserted by several 
Bishops’ chaplains, and those, too, persons whose academical pre- 
dilections might lead them rather to disguise than exaggerate any 
thing discreditable to Cambridge. — While we are ready strenuously 
to uphold the true and substantial glories of our University, and to 
repel unmerited and envious reflections, we must not shut our 
eyes to a real defect in our system, and one which it is completel 
in our own power to remedy. Nobody can pretend to doubt the 
real cause of the mortifying distinction which has been mentioned. 
At Oxford there does exist an examination in the elements of 
theology, at which every student must display a competent 
acquaintance with that essential branch of knowledge, or be pre- 
cluded from all chance of obtaining his degree. In this one par- 
ticular, our sister University has an undoubted advantage : she has 
the merit of making her system of education more directly con- 
ducive to the greatest of all objects, an acquaintance with Christian 
learning. And so Jong as we neglect such measures as may make 
this knowledge universal among our students, it will be in vain for us 
to boast of our unrivalled character both for science and for liter- 
ature. No reputation of such a description, however well merited, 
will serve as an apology for the want of ‘ that one good thing,’ 
which, as it is the ultimate object of all human pursuits, ought 
surely to be considered with its due importance in the direction 
given to them at their outset.’ 


According to the shewing, then, of Philograntus himself, he 
ought to advocate the plan of Zululus ; or some plan, at 
least, which shall prevent the evils of delay. 

*,," Since the foregoing article was written, we have received 
a letter to Philograntus by Eubulus, in reply to the observations 
of the former: but we have neither time nor space to make 
any report of it at present. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
or MARCH, 1822, 


POETRY. 


Art. 11; sep in Rhyme, with some Originals. By Jefferys 
Taylor, Author of “ Harry’s Holiday.” With an Engraving to 
each Fable. 12mo. Baldwin and Co. 

An intelligent child must be truly happy when he, or she, first 
— this engaging little volume ; and all our mental and moral 
philosophers will join in assuring Mr. Jefferys’Taylor that, if his 
#Esop in Rhyme has the above effect, he has contributed Ais share 
to the stock of human wisdom and happiness. - 
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The charm of Asop is his pointed meaning, conveyed under 
pleasing allegory; so that the intellect of the young expands, while 
their imagination is delighted. What share of these qualities the 
present imitator in rhyme has preserved, our readers shall now be 
enabled to judge. 


‘ Paste XIX.— The Boys and the Frogs. 

‘ Some boys, beside a pond or lake, 
Were playing once at duck and drake ; 
When, doubtless, to their hearts’ content, 
Vollies of stenes were quickly sent. 


‘ But there were some (there will be such) 
Who did not seem amused so much ; 
These were the frogs, to whom the game, 
in point of sport, was not the same. 


‘ For scarce a stone arrived, ’tis said, 
But gave some frog a, broken head ; 
And scores, in less than half an hour, 
Perish’d beneath the dreadful shower. 


‘ At last, said one, “‘ Young folks, I say, 
Do fling your stones another way ; 
Tho’ sport to you, to throw them thus, 
Remember, pray, ’tis death to us !” 


‘ From hence this moral may be learn'd ;— 
Let play be play to all concern’d.’ 


This is ‘* pat to the purpose,” and calculated to extend and 
strengthen good feeling. 

Far from being so good is ‘ The Toad and the Fly,’ in our 
opinion ; — but again our readers shall be the umpires : 


‘ Fase XXXV.— The Toad and the Fly. 


‘ When Cadmus lived, in days of yore, 
Three thousand years ago or more: — 
Retired within a shady grot, 

Their lived a toad — deny it not, 
Who, thoughtful, sleepy, or sedate, 
Pass’d years away in lonely state. 


‘ At last he slept, as it should seem, 
Beside a petrifying stream, 
Which ere he woke to find it out, 
With stone enclosed him, round about; 
So tightly fitted to his shape, 
He could not stretch, nor even gape. 
— O! had he known, ere his repose, 
How many years he had to doze, 
No doubt he would have settled all 
His worldly matters, great and small ; 
Nor left his children fighting battles 
About ‘his sundry goods and chattels; 
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Who knew not (pardon this digression) 
Whether they ought to take possession. 


‘ Three thousand years had he to pass, 
Imbedded in the solid mass : 

(I hope this messuage of stone, 

Was rent-free all this time, I own.) 
However, not a year ago, 

It seems this block was sawn in two; 
When, to the workman’s great surprise, 
The drowsy reptile met their eyes, 
Who issued, from his durance freed, 

A venerable toad indeed. 

Then crowds drew near from far to see 
This remnant of antiquity, 

Who, fully conscious of the fact, 

Their utmost homage did exact. 


‘ It happen’d then, there came that way, 
A fly that only lives a day; 
Who thinking it was rather odd, 
Such rev’rence should be paid a toad, 
First ask’d the reason of the fuss, 
And then address’d the reptile thus : 


‘ « And so,”’ said he, “ I find it’s true, 
This world’s but twice as old as you; 
A poor ephemeron am I, 
This day was born, this day must die ; 
Yet [ maintain, say what you will, 
My life has been the longest still.” 


¢ « What!” said the toad, with angry hiss, 
‘¢ D’ye mean by such a speech as this ?” 


‘ « Sir,” said the fly with ready breath, 
“ Sleep is another kind of death ; 
Your days, though more than I can number, 
You've spent in one continued slumber ; 
My life, though short it is, I own, 
Has never once a slumber known : — 
I do not reckon in the term 


- While I remain’d a torpid worm ; 


Nor you the time you must have dozed 
Ere stone around you could have closed ; 
Nor when one’s half asleep you see, 
Which you at present seem to be ; 

But when one’s broad awake, you know, 
And doing what one has to do, 

As has this very day been done 

By me, a poor ephemeron ; 

Which single day, it hence appears, 
Exceeds your long three thousand years.’ 


‘ I'd 
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‘ I’d further add, the sense to fix, 
Lie not till nine, but rise at siz ; 
The longer you can keep awake, 
The longer you your life will make.’ 


This, surely, is somewhat feeble and diffuse ; and yet we ques- 
tion whether children would be much displeased with its particu- 
larity, or even its prolixity ; so similar are the tastes of chattering 
childhood and of narrative old age. 

‘ The Fox and the Crow’ is another instance (in our judgment) 
of excessive garrulity; and of what is worse, an alteration in the 
turn of the old story, far from being an improvement. It was 
flattery by which the original Fox extracted the envied morsel from 
the mouth of the Crow; in the present fable, it is insult. The 
Crow is told that her voice is execrable; and, to prove the 
contrary, she pipes, and drops her dinner. Now, although we 
are far from feeling any antipathy to reform in the trifles of 
“Church and State,” yet in such a serious matter as AEsop’s 
Fables we really cannot tolerate any audacity of innovation. 

The engravings affixed to each fable are sufficiently ill-drawn, 
but may answer the purpose intended. 


Art. 12. Eighteen Hundred and Twenty. A Poem. Part First. 
Svo. pp.38. Miller. 1821. 

The sentiments of this little production are of a higher stamp 
than the poetry in which they are expressed : but some passages 
are written with considerable spirit ; as, for instance, when, after 
having commented on the persecution of Arguelles, the author 
thus proceeds : 


‘ Oh noble comrades! can it. be 

That Spanish men shall bear such infamy ? 

Whose cause demands it ? mark ye not 

The swarm of butterflies that float 

With painted coats of gaily glancing hue, 

In the warm noon-tide of the sovereign’s view ? 
Do ye not mark with subtile hearts of pride, 

And humble mien, the churchmen at his side ; 
Who buy with promises of future bliss, 

In other worlds, the usufruct of this ? 

These are the foes that have your wea! withstood, 
And marr’d the glorious boon you bought for Spain with blood. 


‘ But wake ye gallant sons of Spain, 
And these shall vanish like the morning dew. 
How should the liveried petticoated train 
Of priests and lords contend with such as you ? 
Awake ! and let the glorious cry, 
‘“ Freedom and Spain,” resound from Leon’s isle, 
And over hill and valley fly, 
Where’er Iberia’s blessed regions smile. 
Heroes in hosts shall rise on ev'ry side, 
As when the invading Frenchmen touched the plain ; 
And right shall be to victory your guide, 
l'd And liberty and joy shall beam anew on Spain.’ 
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The writer promises a sequel, containing a sketch of the political 
events of subsequent years; and he therefore takes care to an- 
nounce that the title which he has affixed is rather a title of the 
present part than ofthe whole poem. 


Art. 13. Select Works of the British Poets, with Biographical 
and Critical Prefaces. By Dr. Aikin. Royal 8vo. 18s. Boards, 
Longman and Co. 

We know not whether our readers have ever experienced the 
same feeling, but to us it is a very great relief, after havin 
‘‘taken our fulness” of the modern poets, to recur to the old 
standard-writers who were the favourites of our youthful days. 
We are contented with a perusal or two of Childe Harold, and 
with again glancing over Moore’s beautiful songs: but to Spenser, 
and Milton, and Dryden, and Pope, we perpetually turn as to the 
high models of our poetic taste. It has been too much the 
fashion of late years to study the great art of poetry only in the 
productions of modern bards; and, while their names are men- 
tioned with all reverence, to neglect the cultivation of our 
older writers. We have therefore noticed with pleasure the ap- 
pearance of a compilation, which places before us the best portions 
of our best poets in a very accessible form ; and in the selection of 
which we have the benefit of the sound taste, and critical abilities, 
of a gentleman so long and so usefully known to the world of 
letters as Dr. Aikin. The plan of the present volume is both 
comprehensive and judicious ; containing, as it does, a chrono- 
logical series of our classical poets from Ben Jonson to Beattie, 
without mutilation or abridgement, enriched with biographical and 
critical notices of the authors. It is certainly a great improvement 
not to subject the poems to the caprice of the compiler, but to 
give them in an entire state; and the biographical prefaces are 
executed in a very neat and perspicuous manner. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


Art. 14. Lives of Eminent Scotsmen. Parts 1V.and V. 18imo. 
2s. Gd. sewed. Boys. 

We are sorry that this publication seems to decrease in interest 
as it proceeds ; and we regret that ‘ the Secretary of the ancient 
Scots Society,’ as the editor styles himself, has resolved to occupy 
six parts with the lives of poets, when memoirs of all the Scotch 
poets deserving to be recorded might well have been comprized 
in three parts. A more discriminating selection of the subjects 
of biography, though it would have diminished the extent, would 
have much enhanced the value of the work. Number IV. con- 
tains the lives of Alexander Hume, John Belienden, Mark Alex- 
ander Boyd, William Wilkie, Robert Fergusson, William Julius 
Mickle, Alexander Geddes, and James Grahame. The lives of the 
unfortunate Fergusson and of the amiable Grahame are written 
with much feeling : but perhaps the most interesting sketch is that 
of Dr. Geddes; who (though the sooner his poetry is forgotten 
the better) will ever be remembered and reverenced, notwith- 
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standing his singularities, as a man of extraordinary learning, and 
of genius and sincerity still more uncommon. The account of 
Wilkie is given with fairness ; and the author justly observes of the 
Epigoniad, — in which Hume, by the aid of national partiality, 
could discover “ sublime beauties,” and which he unfortunately 
pronounced to be “ one of the ornaments of our language,” — that 
it is ‘ not altogether such a poem as persons will read who read 
with any other purpose than that of reading themselves asleep.’ 

In the life of Mickle, mention is made rather too contemptuous! y 
of ‘ a Dr. Harwood,’ and the author betrays his own ignorance by 
his comments on the controversy which passed between Mickle 
and that scholar. His eulogy both on Camoens and on his trans- 
lator appears to us extravagant. 

We remarked, in our comments on the former parts, some 
errors in the Latin quotations, which we were willing to attribute to 
the inadvertence of the printer: but similar mistakes occur in this 
part so often, and so closely, (see pages 3Y, 33, 34. 36.) that we 
seem impelled and authorized to doubt the learning of the worthy 
‘ Secretary.’ 

The fifth number, besides the lives of Henryson, Alexander 
Scot, Ogilby, Lord Glencairn, Mallet, Falconer, Blair, Gran- 
ger, and Macneill, is occupied with memorials of Walter Kennedy, 
Alexander Pennycuick, Lord Gardenstone, Dr. Moore, James 
Greme, Caleb Whitefoord, and John Wilson. Among these last 
worthies, it is very true that Lord Gardenstone was a man of good 
shrewd sense, that Dr. Moore was an excellent Greek scholar, and 
filled the Professor’s chair at Glasgow with great credit, and that 
Caleb Whitefoord was in his day the very model of humour and good 
nature: but, as to their poetry, it is as little worth preserving as 


‘that of the Wilsons or the Kennedies whose very names are now 


forgotten. Personal character may be of great service to a writer 
in his life-time, and national partiality may even do somewhat 
more: but the art of man must fail in attempting to embalm for 
ever the memory of mere versifiers. We presume that the fol- 
lowing remark, in the life of Lord Gardenstone, was not very 
recently written: ‘ The Scotch have not for a long time past been 
able to boast of many satirists of note. Zhe want of Scotish 
writers in this class is, 1am willing to believe, owing to the want in 
Scotland of occasion for them.’ 

With regard to the other minor poets whose poems still 
survive, the demerits of Ogilby are criticized with justice: but 
Mallet’s talents are much over-rated by his biographer, though 
his conduct as a man is very properly condemned. We were sorry 
to observe some comments introduced in his life on the trial of 
Admiral Byng, and a palliation attempted of that judicial murder 
from which humanity recoils. ‘The eulogy of Blair's “‘ Grave” is 
in our opinion much too great: though the sombre cast of that 
poem, and the prejudices of early education, have produced for it 
in the north a degree of admiration in which southern readers can 
but little participate. The ground-work of the author’s own plain 
thoughts and vulgar diction is so strangely intermixed with 
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did patches, caught up in his perusal of better writings, that we 
do not recollect a single paragraph in the whole in which some 
odd and repulsive discordance does not occur. Several passages, 
it is true, have pith and nerve; and many exhibit that pregnant 
abruptness which was at once the forte and the failing of our 
English moaner, Young. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 15. The Young Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Arithmetic ; con- 
taining a clear Demonstration of the Fundamental Rules ; shew- 
ing the Nature and Properties of Simple and Compound 
Numbers ; illustrated by upwards of Four Hundred original 
Examples, &c. By W.H. White, Head Master of the Found- 
ation-Schools, Bedford. 12mo. 1%. 3d. bound. Longman 
and Co. 1821. 

This little work differs essentially from most other treatises on 
the same subject: its object being to combine the theory and 
practice of arithmetic in the first fundamental rules, and to lead 
the student into a habit of reasoning as well as working. We 
think that the plan is judicious: but the author has perhaps, in 
some instances, attempted too much. We would have omitted 
several of his definitions, which meet with no application in simple 
arithmetic ; and his demonstration of the equality of the products 
A x B, and B x A, is an unnecessary and useless attempt, be- 
cause it is‘ impossible that it should be comprehended by a stu- 
dent just entering on the first operations in arithmetic. | 


BOTANY. 


Art. 16. A Grammar of Botany, illustrative of Artificial as well 
as Natural Classification, with an Explanation of Jussieu’s Sys- 
tem. By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. 
President of the Linnzan Society. 8vo. pp. 262., and Plates. 
12s. Boards, plain; and 1/. 11s. 6d. coloured. Longman and 
Co. 1821. 

It is singularly fortunate when the great adepts in any science 
condescend to teach and illustrate its elementary principles; for 
none can be better qualified to appreciate and to generalize its 
essential doctrines, or to exhibit them with perspicuity and cor- 
rectness to others. Among the benefits, therefore, which the 
learned and zealous President of the Linnéan Society has con- 
ferred on botany, is his Introduction to its Physiology and Arrange- 
ment, which has already reached a fourth impression. With the 
view, however, of rendering it still more completely serviceable, 
and enabling the purchasers of the early editions to have the sup- 
plementary information in a separate form, he has been induced 
to publish the present compendious volume, the contents of which 
are neatly illustrated by many well-executed plates. In the first 
five chapters, which exhibit precise and methodical definitions of 
the parts of a plant, and their uses, no technical language is 
employed but such as was unavoidable ; and the materials are so 
succinctly and consecutively arranged, that they may, without 
any 
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ve any very arduous effort, be impressed on the memory, and thus 
he lay an accurate and stable ground-work of botanical education. 
8, The theory of systematical arrangement, which is treated in the 
nt same abbreviated form in the sixth chapter, will also require to be 
ur well fixed in the mind, as it directly leads to the apprehension 
and {practical application of the Linnéan artificial Macthedion 
which, with a few modifications, is unfolded in the seventh chap- 

ter. The sequel of the work is occupied with a masterly and dis- . 

. assionate exposition of De Jussieu’s and Linné’s natural orders, a" 
= including various corrections and apposite remarks, with repeated 
d references to the improvements of Brown, Geertner, and others. 
1 Throughout, Sir James Smith keeps steadily in view the appro- 
1. priate uses and respective value of the two descriptions of method ; 
sf and he justly assigns to Linné the priority of having suggested 
and attempted a mode of classifying plants according to their 
be natural affinities. It is erroneous, therefore, and even detrimental 
d to the interests of science, to talk of the artificial and natural 


d arrangements as rival systems, since each has its own particular 
object; and the one may be compared to an encyclopedia, in 








. ) which the subjects are disposed + eee nee and the other to a 
d ; general or philosophical chart of the various departments of know- 
le lege and art, laid down in the order of their relations and depend- 
ts encies. From the preface, we are led to anticipate a more ample 
t elucidation of the natural orders in the Flora, ‘ which has so long 
7 been promised to the British reader in his own language ;’ and 
a3 the fulfilment of which will complete an excellent vernacular pass- 

port to the varied botany of our island. 

POLITICS. 

7 Art.17. Considerations on Political Economy. By Edward Solly, 
. Esq. Translated from the German by Thomas Wilkinson. 8vo. 
= pp- 102. 3s. 6d. . Richardson. 
d Mr. Solly’s original ‘ Considerations,’ or aphorisms on political , 
| economy, occupy only 24 out of the 102 pages of which this pam- | 
* hlet consists. Then we have the author’s ‘ Explanations occasion- ' 
us ed by a Friend’s Objections ;’ and these are followed bytwo critiques 
a : on the ‘ Considerations,’ one from the Jena Literary Gazette, and } 
the other from the Halle Literary Gazette. A criticism on these } 
critiques forms a third division of the pamphlet ; and the fourth . 
na and last is devoted to some observations ‘ On the Trade with 
“ England, reprinted from the Rhenish Newspaper, and published at 
a Berlin in 1816.’ The author advocates freedom of trade, and | 
© with great force and spirit displays the impolicy and absurdity of ! 
? what was called the continental system of exclusion. His remarks | 
"i seem calculated to have made a considerable impression at the 
h time when they were written. 
t RELIGIOUS. 
f | Art. 18. Suggestions on Clerical Elocution : by John Lettice, D.D. 
. Prebendary of Chichester, &c. 12mo. pp.96. Rivingtons. 


1822. i! 
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This veteran writer, who published a prize-poem fifty-seven 
years ago, and has since been the author (znter alia) of a Village. 
Catechist, of a work on the threatened invasion, and of Fables 
for the Fireside, is very anxious to stop the growth of particular 
sectaries, who quarrel more with the discipline than with the doc- 
trines of the Church of England. He thinks, as so many others 
have been persuaded, that the progress of such sects is owing, in 
a great measure, to the defective oratory and the languid indif- 
ferent manner of the clergymen of the Establishment: he there- 
fore submits to their consideration this little volume of hints; 
and he informs them that, besides his age and experience, he has 
credentials for the task which he undertakes, in his relationship on 
the father’s side to the Markhams, and on the mother’s to the 
Newcomes ; in some courtesies which his elocution acquired for 
him in his own University of Oxford ; and in ‘ the sanction of his 
venerable diocesan’s approval, which,’ he says, ‘ may be safely re- 
lied on to protect him from censure or reproach in any quarter 
whatever.’ As nothing new is either promised or pretended, the 
students who are preparing themselves for holy orders, and the 
young deacons, for whose use this little work is intended, will have 
only themselves to blame if they are disappointed in the perusal | 
of the suggestions of their venerable monitor. 





MECHANICS. 


Art. 19. An Essay on the Construction of Wheel-Carriages ; as 
they affect both the Roads and the Horses; with Suggestions 
relating to the Principles on which Tolls ought to be imposed, 
and a few Remarks on the Formation of Roads. By Joseph 
Storre Fry. 8vo. pp.137. 6s. Boards. Arch, &c. 

The little science that is employed in the construction of carts 
and waggons, as we commonly see them, seems to have led to a 
belief that science is not necessary for that purpose: though there 
are, perhaps, very few mechanical applications of animal power 
more important, in a national point of view, than that which relates 
to internal communications, and the transfer of goods, merchandise, 
&c. from one part of the country to another. We have probably 
in no other case so completely persevered in the line chalked out 
to us by our forefathers; and, though we have improved our 
roads, our carriages retain the form which they bore a century ago. 

In the year 1808, a Committee of the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of the roads and-the construction 
of wheels, carriages, &c., made three distinct reports, which were 
ordered to be printed, and from which much interesting inform- 
ation may be obtained on these subjects. It appears, however, 
from the preface to the work before us, that Mr. Fry had com- 
posed this treatise in 1798 ; viz. at least ten years before the Com- 
mittee delivered the reports just mentioned ; and we must therefore 
consider the hints which it contains as independent of the evidence 
procured during the parliamentary inquiry, though they advert to 
the same subjects, and in most instances coincide very closely 
with the statements there made. 
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Mr, Fry shews that the common conically formed wheel is inju- 
rious both to the roads and to the horses, and wears out faster 
than cylindrical wheels. This is precisely the opinion of Mr. 
Jessop; who, in his examination before the parliamentary Com- 
mittee, says, ‘“‘ 1 may venture to assert that, by the exclusive 
adoption of cylindrical broad wheels, and flat roads, there would 
be a saving of one horse in four, of 75 per cent. in the repair of 
roads, 50 per cent. in the wear of tire, and that the wheels with 
spokes alternately inclined would be equally strong with conical 
ones, and wear twice as long as wheels do now on the common 
roads.” — Mr. Fry, however, instead of broad wheels, recommends 
the number of them to be increased ; so that each wheel, bearing 
a less part of the weight, would be more easily drawn over any in- 
terposing obstacle.— The chapters relating to the imposition of 
tolls, the construction of roads, the improper loading of stage 
coaches, &c. contain also some judicious remarks, to which we 
would refer those of our readers who take an interest in these 
matters. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Art. 20. Address of M. Hoene Wronski to the British Board of 
Longitude, upon the actual State of the. Mathematics, their 
Reform, and upon the new Celestial Mechanics, giving the 
definite Solution of the Problem of the Longitude. 8vo. 5s. 
Egerton. 

For our opinion of M. Wronski’s mathematical quackeries, we 
must refer to M.R. vol. Ixxxii. p. 543., where we had occasion to 
speak of his ‘‘ Philosophie de la Technie Algorithmique ;” and for 
some other facts connected with his philosophical career, we would 
recommend the perusal of a work published by a certain banker 
or merchant of Paris, to whom we have alluded in the article 
above quoted. ‘This unfortunate gentleman (the banker) appears 
to have spent a very ample fortune in search of what M. Wronski 
calls the Absolute, but which at last turned out to be nothing but 
absolute poverty and vexation. 

We still, however, find M. Wronski endeavouring to palm the 
same unintelligible jargon on the British Board of Longitude. For 
example, he says in his present address : 

‘ Happily, about this time, an unexpected reform in philosophy 
herself began, at length, to be realized among men. Germany as- 
tonished Europe by the certainty which, all of a sudden, she knew 
to attach to sublime truths, which, until this epocha, had remained 
but simple conjectures with man. ‘The character pronounced by 
this grand revolution in the human reason was an open tendency 
towards the Absolute itself. All the sciences, all the superior arts, 
in a word, all the dominion of man’s knowledge was clearly con- 
fessed to be but the provisional state, which expected from this 
Absolute in question the peremptory base of its establishment. 

‘ As for us, pursuing these grand objects, we had, anew, the hap- 
piness to go far enough to arrive at the desired point, where we 
found, at length, this peremptory base of the mathematics, of which 


we had just felt the necessity. tii 
‘ bstab- 
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i” | ‘ Established upon a like base, it was now easy for us to dis. 
| cover, all at once, those various principles of the mathematics, 
i after which we had been seeking, and also that final term of the 
| science where its absolute principle is found, and towards which 
geometers, during many years, had openly inclined. This dis- 
covery was even so easy under the point of absolute view, wherein 
1? we had placed ourselves, that we claim no merit from it, and con- 
sequently can announce it ourselves without trespassing on the 
barriers of modesty. 

‘ The results of these researches were then, at first, not a new 
lk philosophy, for there existed none, but the prime and necessaril 
ii the true Philosophy of the Mathematics ; afterwards, the complete 
- system of the universal generation of quantities, which we name 
| the Techny of the Mathematics ; and, at last, the final term of 
this science, beyond which there remains nothing further to dis- 
; cover, that is to say, the absolute principle of the science, consti- 
tuting the Supreme Law of the Mathematics.’ 

That any person should imagine the possibility of imposing on 
the understanding of a body of scientific men, by such unintelli- 
gible verbiage, must seem very extraordinary : yet it does appear { 
that the only motive, which brought M. Wronski to London, was 
the hope of gaining the reward offered by the English government 
' for the completion of the longitude-problem. 
| } We must, however, admit that, in the midst of all the author’s 
| extravagance we find undoubted proofs of a certain portion of ma- 

thematical knowlege, both theoretical and historical ; which, were 
it kept distinct from the unmeaning phraseology with which the 
volume abounds, would be reputable to the writer, although we do 
not conceive that it would give him any legal claim to parliament- 
ary reward. 
There is reason to fear, we believe, that some of the accusations 
‘ made against the administration of the longitude-act are too well 
founded. The number of attending members, who are competent 
to judge of the accuracy or inaccuracy of refined mathematical 
theories, is very limited; and among those few, perhaps that 
liberal and conciliatory disposition is not manifested which we 
HA could wish to see displayed in executing the important duties 
imposed on the commissioners by that statute. In the present 
instance, however, we cannot but think that the decision has been 
perfectly just, and that M. Wronski has no real cause of com- 
plaint. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 21. Letters of Junius ; with Preliminary Dissertations and 
q Copious Notes. By Atticus Secundus. 24mo. 6s. Boards. 
lie f - Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; Whittakers, London. 1822. 
y This edition may be recommended to all those persons whose 
i eyes are microscopes, but it will be of little use to others. He 
iy who can write the ‘ Belief” and the ‘ Lord’s Prayer” on one of 
| his little finger-nails may perhaps read Junius’s Letters printed on 
half-a-dozen watch-papers. ‘The notes appended to the text are 
very 
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very numerous, and leave unexplained no allusion of the author to 
persons or events. ee? 

The first of the preliminary dissertations gives a general view 
of the political history of Great Britain, from the accession of 
George III. to the time when Junius wrote. A reader of these 
Letters who is unprepared with a competent knowlege of the state 
of parties in the nation, of the character and views of those around 
the court, and of the figurantes in the several administrations 
which ‘ kibed each others’ heels” at this period, loses half the 
delight which another enjoys who comes to the perusal of them 
better informed. A dissertation, therefore, furnishing the requi- 
site information, is very desirable for young persens. 

In a ‘ General Review’ of the Letters, forming the second disser- 
tation, the editor has laboured to discover the plan which Junius 
sketched out for himself and pursued. In most other composi- 
tions, he observes, ‘ the perception of a plan is of essential use in 
facilitating their comprehension ; and although in a series of let- 
ters the same methodical arrangement is not required, because 
each letter is supposed to be complete within itself, yet in a series 
written for the purpose of enforcing certain political maxims 
some such design ought to prevail; and in the Letters of Junius 
there is most assuredly a very distinct and ably-sketched plan, for 
not only are there some which are principal and others which are 
subordinate, but even in the leading letters there is a regular 
order, and traces of a system previously formed.’ Commentators 
often detect meanings which were never intended, or beauties in 
their authors of which the authors themselves were perfectly un- 
conscious * ; and we cannot think that, when Junius first started as a 
political writer, he chalked out for himself any plan, that is to say, 
any connected course and series of topics for discussion. The 
attack of persons was quite as much his object as the defence of 
principles. Spreading his ample pinions, the insatiate eagle sailed 
with supreme dominion through the air in search of prey; where- 
ever the tainted gale gave scent, thither he directed his flight ; 
and the hapless victim, on which his keen eve glanced, was 
instantly torn in pieces by his remorseless beak and irresistible 
talons. + 

Dissertation iii. embraces some critical remarks on the style of 
Junius; on the temper displayed in his 'etters; on his political 
principles ; and on the controversy respecting his realname. The 
arguments adduced in a pamphlet and its supplement, published 
four or five years ago, intitled “ The Identity of Junius with a 
distinguished living Character established,” to prove that Sir Philip 





* «© So learned commentators view | 
In Homer more than Homer knew.” Hupipras. 


+ Anote by Junius himself, on one of Sir William Draper’s 
Letters, may explain what were the notions which he entertained 
as to personalities in controversy: ‘* Measures, not men,’ &c. 
The reader may consult p. 273. 

Francis 
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Francis was the author, made a strong impression on some minds,’ 
though not any upon us, and is resolutely maintained by the pre- 
sent editor. Sir Philip is since dead, and an expectation was 
formed that curiosity as to this literary question with respect to 
him would, on that event, have been satisfied: but we are not 
aware that any papers or documents left behind have either con- 
firmed the suspicion or disavowed the charge. 

In comparing this with the common editions of Junius in circu- 
lation, we observe several omissions ; generally speaking, not of any 
great importance indeed, but we cannot imagine the reason for 
them. “ A Vindication of the Duke of Grafton by a Volunteer” 
(Let. ix., old edit.) is omitted in this, although Junius’s Reply is 
given; and so is the “ Volunteer’s” rejoinder. The ‘ Tears of 
Sedition by Poetasticos ;’ ‘ Junius to Poetasticos ;” ‘ Poetasticos 
to Junius;’ ‘ Hector (evidently Junius) to Poetasticos;” and 
“‘ Poetasticos’s Resolve,” are all left out: together with “ Old 
Noll’s Reply to the Charges against the Duke of Grafton;” 
although Philo Junius’s ‘“‘ Reply to Old Noll” is inserted. Again, 
‘“‘ Junius to Junia” (Let. xxxv., old edit.) is omitted ; and, though 
Junius’s Answer to ‘“‘ Modestus” is inserted, the two letters from 
“« Modestus” which provoked the reluctant answer (Letters xlvi. 
and xlvii., old edit.) are discarded: yet these letters of Modestus 
are somewhat elaborate, excellently written, vigorous, and spirit- 
ed. The omission of most consequence, however, is discoverable 
in the last two letters: where ‘“ The Resolves of the Supporters 
of the Bill of Rights” are altogether missing : as also two-thirds of 
Junius’s ‘“ Letter to John Wilkes,” dated September 7. 1771, and 
laid before the Society of ‘‘ Supporters.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Philo is very welcome to amuse himself, but he has not much 
edified us. Indeed, we think that his criticism is “ lifeless,” and 
therefore we shall be “ speechless” with regard to it. 





Mr. Davis’s book is not forgotten, but is in the hands of one of 
our tardy friends. 





Mr. Fearn’s very polite communication is received; and we are 
particularly happy, unknown as he is to us, to have been able to 
excite his acknowlegements by bestowing that notice and appro- 
bation on his work, to which we deemed it in every respect so well 


« intitled. 





We are obliged to postpone the notice of several other commu- 
nications. 
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